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The vital American series that integrates history. geography. 


and civics. Here are 9 attractive books that help young Amer- | 
icans to evaluate. understand. and appreciate our American 

way of life as well as the peoples and cultures of other lands. 
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Have you ever thought of a FREIGHT TRAI Ri 
asa HOMEMAKER? 










{Eat OB, 


Whatever kind of house you live in— Cape Cod or 
rambler or apartment house — railroad freight cars played 
a big part in its building. For homes are built with ma- 
terials that come from many sections of the country and only 
the railroads can possibly haul the tremendous volume 
needed to provide homes for an ever-growing population. 





It takes a lot of lumber to build a 
house. From the nation’s forests the 
tailroads haul logs to the sawmills 
and they carry the lumber to the 
builders, too. Last year they handled 
500,000 carloads of logs and over 30 
million tons of lumber, 





a cca Seams. 

Brick, sand, plasterboard, window 
glass, roofing, wire, plumbing ma- 
terials, almost everything required to 
build a house—and the materials out 
of which they are fashioned — go by 
train. And almost everything to fur- 
nish and equip the home moves by 
rail also—furniture and fixings, china- 
ware and chintz, rugs, washing ma- 
chines and other home appliances. 





Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Take the cement that goes into the 
foundation and basement floor. In 
boxcars and in covered “hopper” 
cars, the railroads, last year, carried 
over 30 million tons of it from the 
nation’s cement plants to local build- 
ers all over America. 
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So you see that railroads have a great 
deal to do with making the American 
home what it is today. And not just 
homes. Railroads are a part of every 
farm, factory and business in the 
land. They carry more freight more 
miles than all other forms of trans- 
portation combined, and do it at a 
lower average charge than any other 
form of general transportation. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR 


a 
1~ las = 
j 


every Monday 
evening on NBC. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 8. 
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Making Sure Of Arithmetic 


MORTON, GRAY, SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF 


Grades 1 through 8. © Workbooks and teacher’s guide for each grade. 


FOR GRADES 1 AND 2: 


Pupil’s book — a combined text- 
workbook. Teacher's edition — a 
guide, integrated with the complete 
pupil’s book. 


The kind of arithmetic program presented in the first 





two grades affects crucially the future progress of 
children in arithmetic. This program provides a 


permanent foundation of meaningful arithmetic. 


Silver Burdett Company 
221 East 20th St., Chicago 16, Illinois 


Representative: Austin S. Durham, 9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky 
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The Halloween prankster says 
the “treat” in the “trick or treat” 


idea is your vote to amend 


186. 


The photograph by Harold M. 
Photog- 


Section 


Lambert. Commercial 
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The Kentucky School Journal 
is published by the Kentucky 
Education Association, 1419- 
1421 Hevburn Building, Louis- 
ville 2, Kentucky. 


Telephone: WA-2719 





Volume 32 Number 2 





Miss Lillian Lehman, 
Acting Editor 





a ° 
Read a newspaper man’s idea 
of the Minimum Foundation 


Program. Page 8. 





Colleges are invited to send 
campus news items to the Col- 
lege Bulletin Board which will 
be featured in the November 


issue of the Journal. 
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the 240 different Harlow workbooks 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Re: School Building Financing 
We have had broad experience in 


handling school financing. 


* 


Inquiries invited without obligation. 


Stein Bros. & Boyce 
Established 1853 
Starks Building Arcade 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Telephone WAbash 5331 
E CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 
Paducah, Ky. Telephone 3-3669 
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and other leading exchanges 
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SCHOOL SERVICE 


Our Motto 


Service to the School Children of 


KENTUCKY 


They Deserve the Best 


We Sell the Best in 
School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 
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COMPANY, Inc. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
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everybody should pick up 
the slogan... 


Meet You at the Polls 


“Meet vou at the polls on November 8” 
should be the slogan of the citizens of 
Kentucky during the month of October. 
If you are qualified by age and registration; 
if you think, listen, talk, read, and look, 
then by all means—vote. For years this 
has been the American way of using one’s 
freedom wisely. Why can’t it be the Ken- 
tucky way of salvaging education? 

The voter in Kentucky will find on his 
ballot, in November, an amendment ito 
Section 186 of the Kentucky Constitution. 


The present Section 186 of the State Con- 
stitution reads: “All funds accruing to the 
school fund shall be used for the mainte- 
nance of the Public Schools of the Com- 
monwealth, and for no other purpose, and 
The General Assembly shall by general law 
prescribe the manner of the distribution 
and use of the Public School fund for Pub- 
lic School purposes. Provided that each 
school district in the Commonwealth shall 
receive on a census pupil basis its propor- 
tionate part of at least seventy-five per cent 
of any fund accruing to the school fund. 
The remainder of any fund accruing to the 
school fund may be distributed upon other 
than a census pupil basis.” The Governor’s 
Committee on Functions and Resources, 
1951, stated: “Increased appropriations dis- 
tributed on a per capita basis produce both 
inequity and waste. Such funds are not 
distributed in terms of the job to be done 
nor is account taken of local ability.” 

The amendment to be submitted to the 
voters of Kentucky in November reads: “All 
the funds accruing to the School Fund shall 
be used for the maintenance of the Public 
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Schools of the Commonwealth, and for no 
other purpose, and the General Assembly 
shall by general law prescribe the manner 
of the distribution of the public school 
fund among the school districts and its use 
for public school purposes.” 

A Proposed Foundation Program for 
Education in Kentucky, Now under Con- 
sideration by the State Advisory Commit- 
tee on Educational Policy outlines the 
program to considered, should the 
amendment to Section 186 be passed. Ev- 
ery adult in Kentucky should become 
Copies of the 


be 


familiar with this program. 
proposed program may be obtained from 
the State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, or from the Kentucky Education 
Association, 1421 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville. 

Your vote carries exactly the same count 
as any other person’s vote. This is your 
opportunity to be a Caesar Rodney. When 
the Continental Congress was debating on 
the motion: That these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States , Caesar Rodney 
took his voting responsibility seriously. E. 
S. Brooks tells the story thus: 

The Congress is met; the debate’s begun, 

And Liberty lags for the vote of one— 

When into the hall, not a moment late, 

Walks Caesar Rodney, the delegate. 

Caesar Rodney, notified of the need for 
his vote, rode on horseback from his home 
in Dover, Delaware, to Philadelphia to 
cast his vote. Will you be a Caesar Rod- 
ney on November 3 and use this oppor- 
tunity to express your wishes by ballot? 





Rating Scale 


Yes No 
Mr. School Superintendent: 
1. Do vou understand the program? C] J 
2. Do you have an active citizens committee? T7 ‘| 
ae a. | 


3. Do you have a plan of action for your teachers and staff members? 


4. Is the proposed program being explained to all citizens of vour com- 


munity? C) J 
5. Do you have workers to get out the vote? a J 





Amendment to 186 is the first step in reaching the goal.—Did your 


system take this step? 








Mr. School Principal: 














1. Do you understand the proposed program? LI 
2. Do the teachers in vour school understand the proposed program? z r) 
3. Are you working to help pupils and parents understand the proposed 
program? CO C] 
4. Do you have a definite plan of action that will reach everv voter in 
vour school district? CJ CJ 
An amendment to 186 is the first step in reaching the goal. Did 
you take the first step? 
Miss Teacher: 
1. Do you know and understand the recommended program? CI WJ 
2. Will vou explain it to pupils, parents and associates? C] UJ 


Will vou encourage the voters to vote to amend 186? LJ 


oo 





Teaching is a great profession; will you help to make it greater? 
Will you help to promote the plan that will assume greater oppor- 
tunity for the children of Kentucky? 
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October Promotion Means .. . 


A Job for 


On November 3, the voters of Kentucky 
will vote on the question of amending 
Section 186 of the Kentucky Constitution. 
This section must be amended if the 
school program, which 20,000 Kentuckians 
have said they wanted, is enacted into 
law in the next General Assembly. Time is 
short—only three or four weeks remain 
until the election. There is a great deal 
that each person connected with the school 
system can do between now and that time. 
There is a job for everyone—the superin- 
tendent, the principal, the teacher. 

The superintendent. The superintendent 
is the educational leader of his school 
system. He should know the program and 
be sure that his board of education also 
understands it. Through a_ system-wide 
teachers’ meeting he should plan for a 
month of intensive action. He should plan 
with the local advisory committee for a 
system-wide plan of action with citizens 
to develop a promotion plan. He should 
assist the advisory committee in having 
programs for all the civic groups, service 
organizations, women’s clubs, and all of 
the other organizations in the community. 


The principal. The principal should 
work with the faculty in developing an un- 
derstanding of the program. He should 
be sure that school bus drivers, cafeteria 
workers, and janitors are enlisted as work- 
ers. He should see that slogans, banners, 
and posters are used at football games, 
PTA meetings, and school functions. Bul- 
letin boards and school papers may be 
used to a good advantage. He should see 
that posters, sample ballots, and bumper 
strips are distributed by the children to 
the parents and voters. The principal is 
the professional leader of his school and as 
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Everyone 


Je MM. DIO D'S'ON 
such should make every effort to be sure 
that the support of everyone connected 
with the school is solicited. 


The teacher. There are 19,500 teachers 
in Kentucky. The number of 
pupils per teacher is more than 30. The 
teacher can reach the parents of her pupils 
more easily and more effectively than any 
other person in the system. The teacher 
should have meetings with parents of the 
children she teaches, and explain the pro- 
gram to them. The lesson plan in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal should be used, if it has not been 
already, and the teacher should assist with 
debates, speech contests, skits, etc. Class- 
room teachers are the key people in de- 
veloping an understanding of the program 
and enlisting the support of the people 
in the community to amend Section 186. 


average 


In addition to the above, it should be 
remembered that there are several other 
media of publicity which can be used ef- 
fectively, such as newspaper, radio, and 
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There is a job for the superintendent, 
the principal, and the teacher. 





All-Kentucky Conference 


Scores High Rating 


The KEA Leadership Conference which 
moved under the guidance of an All-Ken- 
tucky staff was rated “Excellent” by 92 per 
cent of the participants. Some 120 persons 
had program responsibilities sometime 
during the Conference. The theme, the 
Proposed Minimum Foundation Program 

. Was presented with accuracy and in- 
tense seriousness. 

From the time the Conference opened 
with a prayer, “For Divine guidance in the 
work to be accomplished here,” until it 
closed with unanimous acceptance of the 
Resolutions, the goal for better schools 
was held high. The participants, including 
consultants, leaders, and recorders delved 


television. Contact with the local news- 
paper should be made either by the su- 
perintendent or a_ publicity committee 
composed of teachers and lay people. The 
newspaper should carry short articles, ap- 
illustrated, in 
Several 


propriately every issue. 


Names make news. prominent 


local people should write articles and sign 


them. The news items should be written 
in language the “man on the street” can 
understand. Usually, newspapers are 


anxious to carry news items of local in- 
terest and they will welcome articles by 
local people. Editorials can be effective 
and the editor of the newspaper should be 
asked to write one or two in the next 
two or three weeks. 

Panels, speeches, and discussion groups 
the radio and 
announcements 


conducted on 
Spot 
between programs can be very effective. 


should be 


television stations. 


During the days just preceding the elec- 


— 


10 


into the program seeking truths that would 
open the way for the adoption of the 
proposed program. In addition to a thor- 
ough analysis of the program, numerous 
local, district, and state promotional tech- 
niques were studied. 

The total registration of 350, represent- 
ing 97 different counties, was not the total 
number in attendance. Many people who 
attended the Conference for only one day 
did not register. 

According to the evaluation, the 1953 
KEA Leadership Conference was the best 
conference of its type ever held in Ken- 
tucky. 


tion, 12 to 15 spot announcements should 
be made daily on every radio station in 
Kentucky. Radio stations will be happy 
to carry this as a part of their public 
service. 

It is highly important that informed 
people be at the polls in every precinct 
in the school district on election day. It 
may be better if this is done by someone 
not directly connected with the schools. 
A highly respected lay person can get a 
number of people to vote to amend Sec- 
tion 186 by distributing sample ballots at 
the polls and asking the people to vote 
“ves” on the first amendment, which is the 
Good Schools Amendment. 

There is a job for everyone—the teacher, 
the principal, and the superintendent. Are 
we willing to work for the improvement of 
our chosen profession for greater educa- 
tional opportunities for the children we 


teach? 
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Outmoded System Must Go 


S. C. VAN CURON, Manager 
The Harlan Daily Enterprise 
Chairman, Kentucky AP Editors Association 


In reply to the question — What is your attitude toward the proposed foundation 
program of education for Kentucky?—Mr. Van Curon writes this answer. 


What was good enough for me is NOT 
good enough for my children. I believe 
this deeply, with all my heart. This is a 
different age, a different tempo. My chil- 
dren must have an educational program 
that will equip them to meet the problems 
of their day. Such a program has been 
proposed, but there is a barrier. 

We are not playing Don Quixote. Our 
antagonist is real and vibrant, as real as the 
sparkle in a child’s eye and the laughter in 
his voice. Our antagonist or barrier is the 
outmoded section of the Kentucky Consti- 
tution, Section 186, written to fit horse and 
buggy days and not the modern age. Post 
World War II inflation has made this meth- 
od of distributing school funds more obso- 
lete. Kentuckians must wake up and gear 
their educational program to meet the 
needs of the day. This cannot be done 


without money. Proper distribution of 
money cannot be had without amending 
Section 186. 
sion know this, and there is no need for 
anyone to go into all the details you al- 


ready know. 


You in the teaching profes- 


What is really important is the advance- 
ment of educational opportunity for our 
young people. Kentucky is a proud state, 
and rightly so, but no one can live forever 
on past glory and historical memories. If 
Kentucky is to march onward with other 
states in this nation of ours, we must first 
equip our youths with the proper weapons 
to wage this successful war of progress. 
These weapons are education and training. 
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Our Real Assets 

Kentuckians boast of fine horses, bour- 
bon whiskey and beautiful women. All of 
these are ephemeral and useful only as 
The children of Kentucky 
are our real assets—our hope for future 
greatness. On them alone hangs the future 
of this state. They can handle industrial 


conversation. 


growth, business, government and spiritual 
development, but they must be given edu- 
cational opportunity to do this job. No 
state may have cause for concern if its 
children are properly educated and given 
spiritual guidance. 

The thing we fear most is ignorance. We 
are losing our brightest young people to 
other states in educational fields and indus- 
try. We aren't paying them for the job 
we expect. 


Facing the Problem 
Equal responsibility should bring equal 
Our teachers are entrusted with 
our most valuable possession—our children. 
Our children deserve every opportunity we 
can give them. 

It’s time Kentuckians pull their heads 
out of the sand and awake to the problems 
of education facing us today. We need 
more buildings, more teaching aids and 
more trained teachers. We cannot have 
these without better distribution of school 
funds. 

The proposed minimum foundation pro- 
gram of education for Kentucky is the best 
answer at hand. I can think of no moral 
crime worse than handicapping the youth 
of our state. 


reward. 
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Promotion Office Opens 


Kentucky Council Establishes Frankfort Office To Promote 


Amendment to Section 186 and Minimum Foundation Program 





N. B. MeMillian 


N. B. MeMillian was named Executive 
Director for the Kentucky Council for Edu- 
cation for the Promotion of the Amend- 
ment to Section 186 and the Proposed 
Minimum Foundation Program. The Pro- 
motion Office is located in Room 126, 
Capitol Building, Frankfort. Dr. McMil- 
lian and his staff are devoting full time io 
promotional activities such as preparing 
releases for local newspapers, radio and 
television stations. Promotional materials 
available through this office will include 
leaflets, posters, etc. 


Dr. N. B. McMillian was selected be- 
cause of his experiences in newspaper, 
radio, and general promotion work. He is 
assistant to Dr. Charles R. Spain, President 
of Morehead State College, but has been 
released from his duties at Morehead io 
carry on this work for the cause of educa- 
tion in Kentucky. 


The Kentucky Council for Education 
authorized the appointment of the follow- 
ing committees: Local newspapers, radio, 
television, publications, and finance. Local 
education associations, civic groups and 





service clubs should feel free to contact | 


Dr. McMillian at any time to request pro- 
motional assistance or materials. 

Director MecMillian and his staff will 
work with key people representing a Ken- 
tucky network of radio, television, and 
newspaper personnel througliout the state, 
as well as local advisory committees. 


Tax-exempt contributions are being re- 


ceived in the Promotion Office. All funds | 


will be audited and accounted for. Checks 
should be made payable to the Kentucky 
Council for Education, or to R. L. Hopper, 
treasurer of the Kentucky Council for Edu- 
cation. This was authorized by the Ken- 
tucky Council for Education at their meet- 
ing on Saturday, August 22. The motion 
stated: “That the Kentucky Council for 
Education be empowered to go ahead in 
setting up a Central Coordinating Com- 
mittee and that the Treasurer, with the 
approval of this committee, be authorized 
to receive and dispense with such funds as 
may accrue for the promotion of the Mini- 
mum Foundation Program and the passage 
of the amendment of Section 186 of the 
Kentucky Constitution.” 

Appointment of an executive committee 
was authorized by the state-wide coordi- 
nating committee composed of members 
representing numerous state organizations. 
This executive committee, which will meet 
at least every two weeks during September 
and October, is composed of the following 
members: W. E. Howard, President of the 
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Students 


Students at Dayton High School have an opportunity 


Conduct Model Election 


Cc. k. ROUSE 


Dayton High School 





%) 


to participate in a model election. 


The primary factor in the success of a 
republican form of government is the par- 
ticipation of the citizens in the act of vot- 
ing on election day. Failure of the public 
schools to effectively teach this important 
fact is largely responsible for the low 
average of voter participation in elections 
in the United States. Therefore, for a 
number of years, the Dayton school has 
tried to take advantage of the opportunity 
which the November elections offer to 
dramatize to the entire student body of 
the high school this citizenship act which 
is thought to be the cornerstone of Amer- 
ican Democracy. 
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About five weeks before election time 
the chapter in the American Government 
text which deals with elections is assigned, 
and three or four days are spent discussing 
the general facts concerning elections 
throughout the country. This is about as 
far as the average text book can carry one 
in an election project and from this point 
on one must rely on the County Clerk’s 
Office and the Kentucky Election Laws. 

(Since proper timing is of utmost im- 
portance in the success of this project the 
instructor prepared a schedule and _ fol- 
lowed it exactly in order that the climax 
of interest would be reached just at elec- 
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tion time. Of course the events of the 
campaign which is being carried on 
throughout the county, state or nation will 
take care of the interest factor. It is for 
this reason that this school does not con- 
duct a campaign with speech-making, etc., 
among the students. The mechanics of 
the election plus the outside interest which 
is always generated creates all the excite- 
ment needed to carry the election to a 
successful conclusion.) 


/ 


Advance Planning Pays Off 

The instructor contacted the County 
Clerk four weeks before the election was 
to be held and explained to him just what 
he was planning to do and that he needed 
the cooperation of his office in order to 
carry on the project. The instructor asked 
the County Clerk to order a sufficient num- 
ber of sample ballots, with both the pri- 
mary and secondary stubs attached, to sup- 
ply the student body. He also requested 
the Clerk to provide a complete kit of 
election supplies just like the one he sends 
to the precincts for the regular election. 
Arrangements were also made at this time 
to borrow a sufficient number of ballot 
boxes and election booths. The Sheriff's 
Office had to be contacted to arrange for 
the booths and at this time the date was 
set for the school election. Most counties 
do not have a surplus of ballot boxes and 
booths and it was necessary to return them 
to the courthouse a few days before the 
general election. 

Since the schedule called for registration 
about three weeks before election day, the 
art department was asked to make posters 
calling attention to the necessity of register- 
ing in order to be able to vote. Faculty 
members and all school employees were 
encouraged to register and participate in 
the voting project. By getting the election 
booths early and putting them up in con- 
spicuous places throughout the building 
and attaching the posters to the duck cov- 
ering, the interest of the entire student 


ya 


body was motivated without the necessity 
of special committees going to the home- 
rooms to make speeches urging people to 
register. 


Study Election Laws 

The instructor had procured a copy of 
the Kentucky Election Laws a few weeks 
in advance and had copied sufficient ex- 
cerpts from it to make five or six mimeo- 
graphed pages covering the most important 
facts governing the conduct of elections. 
The law book is only shown to the students 
but they are required to master thoroughly 
the fundamental facts presented in the 
mimeographed material. 





— 


Having procured one copy each of the 


white and buff registration forms from the 
County Clerk’s Office, the instructor passed 
these among the students for their informa- 
tion, then he proceeded to duplicate this 
information as completely as possible and 
run off enough copies to supply each pos- 
sible registrant. 
school-wide registration the student body 
was informed that “tomorrow” would be 
registration day. The instructor had pre- 
viously appointed his committee on regis- 
tration and instructed them in the proper 
procedure. Each committee member was 
assigned a homeroom for which he was 
given a required number of registration 
forms so each homeroom group and their 
teacher could register. 
Stress Precision 

A special committee was appointed to 
place in alphabetical order all who had 
registered, install index diving sheets, 
punch holes and bind the registration book 
with small bolts and wing nuts. (The size 
of the school will determine whether there 
will be one, two or more precincts, and 
therefore one, two or more registration 
books.) This is a very exacting job and 
only the most reliable and meticulous stu- 
dents should be trusted with it. 

As the election booths were used to 
motivate interest, so likewise use was made 
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of the smaller election paraphernalia to 
stimulate the student’s imagination and 
help him to visualize just how this election 
project should be carried out before it was 
to be done. Only by so doing will the 
students be able to perform their duties 
with confidence on the day of election. It 
is only by the most meticulous and pains- 
taking instruction that the instructor will 
be able to turn the election over to his 
students on election day with the assurance 
that they are going to do a good job. 


Use Display 


There was a table display in front of the 
class with all of the materials used at the 
regular election: Stencils, ink pad, blotter, 
pen, pencil, ruler, “UNUSED” stamp, large 
needle and string, linen envelope, sealing 
wax, bottle of ink, copy of “INSTRUC- 
TIONS TO VOTERS,” sample ballot, com- 
parative signature book, small American 
flags, copy of Kentucky Election Laws, 
copy of a list of voters in a precinct, if one 
is available, to show possible uses made of 
same at the polling place. 


Give Demonstrations 


With all of these materials, in addition to 
the ballot box, and a voting booth, the 
instructor dramatized the entire procedure 
the voter has to go through in order to cast 
a ballot. The students read the compli- 
cated word description taken from the law 
book on how to vote a split ticket. This 
was followed by a demonstration. After 
some testing and student demonstrations 
on how to vote a ballot properly, a com- 
mittee was appointed to make one more 
visit to the homerooms to instruct students 
in the proper method of voting a “straight” 
ticket and also a “split” ticket. The in- 
structor challenged the students to strive 
for “no spoiled ballots” on election day. 
This gives them a keen sense of responsi- 
bility for doing a good job in instructing 
how to vote. 
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Use Committees 


Two days prior to the election three 
committees were announced. The commit- 
tee on arrangements, the committee on 
election—or the election officers—one com- 
mittee for each precinct and an election 
commission whose duty it was to have 
charge of the counting of the ballots. The 
of these committees was 
made on a mimeographed sheet, in which 
detailed instructions were given to the 
committee on arrangements inasmuch as 
they have some twenty different items io 
place in position. The election committees 
—one for each precinct—are doubled in 
number. Instead of having just one each 
for clerk, sheriff and two judges, appoint- 
ments were made for two clerks, two sher- 
iffs, and four judges. It was found desir- 
able to appoint another person called a 
“runner,” whose duty it was to see that a 
steady flow of voters was kept coming ‘rom 
the study hall so no time was lost. With 
two each of every officer, except the judges, 
of whom there were four, there was a total 
of ten election officers, each serving for a 
half day. 


announcement 


Counting the Ballots 


In the meantime the instructor had got- 
ten a sufficient number of copies of the 
official tabulation forms from the County 
Clerk’s Office and had instructed his elec- 
tion commission in the proper procedure 
for counting the ballots. 

Inasmuch as it will generally be impos- 
sible for all of the students in the govern- 
ment classes to visit the County Clerk’s 
Office to watch the procedure of counting 
ballots, it is a good idea to dramatize on a 
large table before the class, the exact pro- 
cedure which is followed from the time 
the ballot box is returned to the Clerk’s 
Office until its contents are emptied on 
the counting table. 

With the kind of build up which a pro- 
ject of this kind will give to students in the 

(Continued on page 80) 
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What PTA Is Doing 


To Promote MFP 


A Report from the State Organization 


1. The six Leadership Training Institutes 
were designed to discuss the findings of 
the local committees studying the school 
situation looking toward building a 
Minimum Foundation Program, and_ for 
concerning the 


186 of the State 


promoting information 
amendment to Section 
Constitution. 

2. The twelve district conferences held 
at strategic points over the state .. . will 
discuss pertinent developments relating to 


the Minimum Foundation Program. 


3. A mailing list reaching approximately 
one thousand leaders can go out from the 
state office if developments should warrant 
this. 

4. Local leaders, council and_ district 
presidents, other state board and _ office 
staff, have been furnished the latest infor- 
mation concerning the program and have 


been alerted to speak for it. 


5. The president and membership chair- 
man’s joint proclamation for membership 
enrollment in October is devoted to a call 
to the entire membership of the Kentucky 
Congress of Parents and Teachers to pro- 


mote a good school program. 


6. Note: As the Journal was about to go 
to press Mrs. James G. Sheehan, President 
of the Kentucky Congress of Parents and 


Teachers, made the following statement: 
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Discussions on pertinent developments relative 
to a Minimum Foundation Program were held 
in the District conference 


“At least 600 people attended the PTA 
Leadership Training Institutes held at the 
four Kentucky State Colleges, Union Col- 
lege, and the University of Louisville. 
Approximately 150 local PTA units were 
represented. A majority of the Board of 
Managers were present. Each of these 
groups unanimously voted for the Proposed 
Minimum Foundation Program, and _ the 
amendment to Section 186 of the Consti- 
tution. All of these groups expressed 
themselves as being heartily in favor of 
amending the Constitution and removing 


the barrier to a Good Schools Program.” 
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Politics In Your School System? 


Sure there is, and what’s more it is there 
to stay! The only possible way of elim- 
inating politics is to eliminate our demo- 
cratic form of government—the very sup- 
port of our educational principles and way 
of life. 

Teachers often refer to Kentucky's edu- 
cational plight; too often the conclusion is 
that the situation is due to “politics” with 
the inference that politics represents detri- 
mental With this conclusion, 
some people become bitter and express 
their sentiments to all who will listen. 
Seldom does one find active groups show- 
ing much concern. As a natural result of 
this disregard of concern and 
effort, teachers are leaving the profession, 
seeking employment in other areas, or 
continuing with unhealthy attitudes—all to 
the detriment of the profession and Ken- 
tucky. 

Yes, there is politics in Kentucky educa- 
tion, but it isn’t as bad as it sounds. Po- 
litical or pressure groups have existed in 
America from its beginning. They are es- 
sential and typical of our society. Lack of 
such organization in any community would 
indicate public apathy and possible dic- 
tatorial control. Lack of politics would 
leave to chance the future of the school 
system and America. 


influences. 


sincere 


Pressure and Politics Exist Everywhere 
Pressure groups and _ political groups 
exist everywhere in our society. Some 
groups are constructive and others are 
destructive. However, elements of both, 
in varying degrees, usually exist within the 
groups. There instances in which 
teachers have become a pressure group, 
but too often they have fallen prey to the 
selfish interests of other groups. It is ap- 


are 
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ISAAC FUGATE 
Student, University of Kentucky 


parent that many people do not under- 
stand politics or pressure groups and how, 
where, and why destructive representatives 
of these groups become so effective. 

Where pressure groups of an unhealthy 
nature exist and control the school system 
certain deficiencies apparent. 
They are: (1) lack of an enlightened elec- 
torate—critical thinkers; (2) lack of a 
school-community philosophy formulated 
in a democratic manner; (3) lack of defi- 
nite objectives; (4) lack of an understand- 
ing of children and their needs; (5) lack 
of values; (6) lack of principles and guid- 
ing factors in the system. 


are ever 


Due to these deficiencies some of the 
(1) the 


school house will be a building in which 


following conditions will exist: 


the pupils and teachers feel imprisoned be- 
cause of poorly defined objectives and 
lack of purpose; (2) dictatorial administra- 
tive hierarchy; (3) teachers and principals 
not selected on basis of merit, prevailing 
attitude that anyone can “keep school”; 
(4) use of family, political, religious, fra- 
ternal connections in selection of school 
staff; (5) high teacher turn-over; (6) poor 
teachers remaining for years while trained 
teachers leave for ethical reasons and for 
better paying jobs elsewhere; (7) large 
number of student drop-outs, considerable 
number of hooky players; (8) non-con- 
structive critical remarks from frustrated 
parents and children to principal, teachers, 
board members, superintendent; (9) teach- 
ers demanding more money from’ anybody 
—preferably the state legislature at “budget 
time.” This is not a total resumé of con- 
ditions that will be found, nor will these 
conditions be confined to the schools. The 
disease will exist in all community func- 
tions. 


ne 





These deficiencies provide a_ bountiful 
harvest for selfish interest groups. They 
thrive on those who are suscepiible to 
their techniques and organized control. 
Environment within this climate only gen- 
erates more of the same. 


Need for Enlightened Electorate 


The answer to this dilemma in which 
Kentuckians find themselves is an en- 
lightened electorate, a public void of the 
deficiencies inherent in a community of 
low educational level. A thinking public 
will be less susceptible to propaganda and 
fake leadership. It will determine the true 
value of its leaders and will recognize the 
techniques of selfish leadership. In short, 
a thinking public will reject elements of a 
nefarious nature. 

An enlightened group of people will 
possess a clear knowledge of the value of 
schools as a most important instrument in 
a democratic society. The schools will be 
seen as a true pillar of strength. The people 
will know its purpose, will possess a phil- 
osophy concerning it, and will clearly de- 
fine its objectives. In terms of their 
philosophy concerning it they will set up 
goals and work toward them. They will 
recognize political groups and evaluate 
them. If any value exists in these groups 
they will accept such and re-evaluate their 
position in relation to their goal or purpose. 
Politics may impede an enlightened people 
for a time, but it will not lead them the 
wrong way for generations. It will not be 
allowed to exploit them. 


Enlightened Followers Work for All 


An enlightened community will know 
the function of the school and will protect 
it. The school people will not be crying 
“politics.” They will be constantly deter- 
mining school needs, and seeking com- 
munity aid in the solution of common prob- 
lems. The assistance will come; for there 
will be enlightened followers anxious to 
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contribute to “their” school system to the 
extent of their ability. The school will 
exist for the pupils and not for the teachers 
There will be an at- 
mosphere of true democracy. Unhealthy 
politics will not thrive long, if ever, in 
this environment. The electorate will 
select school boards by means of criteria 
formulated in terms of their philosophy: 
this criteria will permeate the whole school 
system. This community will meet the 
financial needs of the system to its utmost. 
If this isn’t enough it will seek aid from 
other sources. The teachers will be asked 
to participate in the public’s demand. It 
will be a demand common to the whole 
group—not to teachers alone. 


or school officials. 


Thus, when the value of an enlightened 
electorate is seen, the whole problem cen- 
ters on the educational level of the various 
localities of the state of Kentucky. This 
problem challenges our profession. It is 
not politics which hinders us. It is the 
slowness of communities and the state to 
grow to the height required to surpass 
their problems. 


Schools Reflect Society They Serve 

It is beyond the power of teachers to 
remedy this situation at once. No less an 
authority than H. S$. Commager said con- 
cerning this subject, “Schools reflect the 
society they serve. Many of the failures 
we ascribe to contemporary education are 
in fact failures of our society as a whole.” 
We do not like the word failure except as 
it provides motivation to solve our prob- 
lems. The very fact that we recognize the 
situation in Kentucky offers some consola- 
tion. 

The next obvious question is how to 
solve the problem, and thus eliminate the 
situation, Unfortunately this problem can- 
not be solved in a short time. It will be 
a long battle. Many of our present ac- 
complishments in education represent years 
of struggling and sacrifice on the part of 
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ced 5 Our goal is a community of critical Chamber of Commerce of the United 
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It} thinkers. We can reach this goal by co- —— 
ole ordinated effort in the teaching profession. The Presidential proclamation points out 
We can assist in the development of that during the past year 10,000 persons 
red citizens who will possess the needed were killed in fires and property loss 
en- ability to solve personal and social prob- amounted to nearly $1 billion. 
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Saving Time 


ven the process of education is im- 
Per- 


sonal health, supervisory methods, tech- 


proved when time savers are used. 
niques, and procedure may save or waste 
tme. Since good health is essential to 
economical achievement in work or play 
and particularly to efficiency in teaching, 
every teacher should make every effort 
to conserve and improve her health. We 
must remember that what is good for a 
car is equally good for a human. 


Much valuable time can be lost by at- 
tending to class duties when we are really 
too sick to be in the classroom. Ten days’ 
sick-leave result in a more 
healthful classroom situation, particularly 
with respect to colds. The health of the 
children, as well as her own health, is pro- 
tected. It follows that a health-conscious 
teacher will be more conscious of her chil- 
dren’s health needs. 


provisions 


Encouragement Needed 

Encouragement from the principal, su- 
pervisor, and superintendent can help the 
teacher over many difficulties and enable 
her to save valuable time. Dr. McClure, 
in the “National Elementary Principal 21st 
Yearbook,” says that the teacher must have 
faith in her leader, knowing that he is 





Help for the teacher 
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Supervisor 
Kindergarten-Primary Education, Louisville 


standing back of her, but not too far back. 
“A solid wall behind you” was what one 
teacher said she needed in her principal. 
Yes, teachers do work better when they 
know that their supervisor is standing 
by. This means that he is giving encourage- 
ment, is respecting personality, is making 
an affirmative, not a negative approach, 
and occasionally finds time to teach for 
her. It is a co-operative enterprise where 
both the teacher and the principal are 
studying needs, difficulties, and tensions. 
In such a relationship, the leader rarely 
says, “Thou shalt,” but “Come let us try.” 
Out of the problem come the plans, not 
the leaders, but the teachers, children, and 
parents; all working together in mutual 
respect for one another. Here, valuable 
time is saved, and workers are all much 
happier, to say the least of it. 


Be Consistent and Alert 

An alert teacher will be consistent. A 
wise teacher is going to follow this same 
procedure with her pupils and give the 
same sympathetic and encouraging guid- 
ance to them. She will watch for instances 
of improvement, increased application to 
a task, situations where help is needed, 
conditions that can be changed, and will 
make necessary adjustments. Examples of 
desirable alertness may be cited in some 
The teacher emotional 
warmth and gratitude when a child re- 
veals initiative and brings in nature speci- 
mens, new books, pictures, or a bit of ma- 
terial needed in the construction of some 
classroom activity. She not only thanks 
him graciously, but sees to it that the 
objects offered are used intelligently and 
immediately! Some may be put up con- 
spicuously on a bulletin board, or in the 


cases. shows 
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Child Reveals Initiative 


school museum, with the proper credits 
given, or used later on in a recitation as 
needed. Pupils often show remarkable 
vision in looking ahead; anticipating needs 
and supplying them from their own ex- 
perience, often richer than that of the 
teacher. Parents, too, may be encouraged 
to stand ready to help teachers save time. 
They can bring immeasurable enlighten- 
ment on some problems, can contribute 
materials or specimens, and can actually 
make talks that will give added pleasure 
and benefit. So we are educators 
when we know our community and visit 
and use its interesting personalities. 


wise 


In one elementary school, bookcases, 
frames from oil paintings, collections of 
shells, Mexican, Dutch, Indian, Swiss, and 
pioneer objects were donated by _inter- 
ested parents. The Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation gave a projector to the school, and 
several parents volunteered to lend films 
and _ slides. 


A wise use of routine does much to save 
time in teaching. The leader who gives 
suggestions for movement of classes, col- 
lections and distributions of materials, etc., 
in a clear-cut, concise manner, is not to 
be called necessarily a formal teacher, but 
indeed a wise and time-saving one! Pupils 


like it, thrive on it, and less confusion and 


disorder ensue when these matters are 
routinized. Let them do some things the 
same way day after day and note results. 

The giving of directions for any class- 
room activity which comes up should like- 
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wise be forcefully clear-cut and under- 
standable. The teacher’s voice should be 
well-modulated, and she should not begin 
talking until the attention of the group as 
a whole is secured. Often a pupil can give 
the directions or explanations as effectually, 
and the teacher's voice can be conserved; 
and children need motivated practice in 
talking well and holding an audience. If 
we avoid repeating a statement or question 
and hold pupils responsible for getting the 
point the first time, valuable time can be 
conserved. Uniformity of routine habits 
throughout the school is recommended by 
teachers in Louisville. 


Wise Planning Saves Time 


Right kind of planning is important. 
Long-time planning of lessons several 
weeks ahead is helpful. Some experienced 
teachers plan for a whole semester, keep- 
ing certain big objectives in mind. Weekly 
forecasts are made by other teachers, who 
Flexi- 
bility on the teacher's part is necessary and 
often 


find the longer plans impractical. 


modifications must be made, of 
course. Let pupils help you plan. Children 
amaze us by their thinking power, and 
can plan and frame questions even better 
than we can, at times. An increased in- 


terest on their part is noticeable. 


TY 
a2 





Allow pupils to help in the planning 
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Checking the children’s work carefully 
and consistently, day after day, brings ex- 
cellent results. Simplify your procedure, 
and time is saved. Perhaps greater uni- 
formity from grade to grade might be of 
help here. Certainly it is imperative that 
we adopt uniform standards for writing 
form. Here teachers agree upon an ac- 
ceptable form to be used throughout the 
school building, and there is no breaking 
up of old habits and setting up of new 
ones. 

Check your own knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter to be taught before beginning 
a unit of work. If an excursion is to be 
taken, make a tour of inspection yourself 
to seek out “the best places for our needs.” 
Again, time is saved. 

Condition the environment necessary for 
desirable pupil activity. Place supplies 
within reach of the children, in order that 
they might aid in the preparation of their 
work. Label necessary objects. Assign 
permanent places the first few weeks of 
school, for facility in marking the roll of 
attendance. Provide “keys” or clues to aid 
in word recognition. Color or number 
charts, little picture “dictionaries” on charts, 
etc., are suggestive. Have various assign- 
ments on the board before the class enters. 


Provide for Differences 

Individuals are different in capacity, in- 
terests, and attitudes, and we must provide 
for them on their level, and thus save 
valuable time. Let us look at reading and 
ask a few questions. Are the pupils “living 
in the content”? Are they enjoying the 
experience and turning to books as friends 
and helpers? What use are they making 
of the Public Library? Are they pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as they are able? Are 
we suiting the materials to their level 
of development? Are the slower pupils 
receiving too much attention, or maybe 
not enough? Are we providing enough re- 
lated drill work for the slower-learning 
children? 
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In Louisville, we are experimenting with 
our better first grade groups in an effort 
to prevent a waste of time and are plac 


ing them in little preprimers soon after 


they enter school. They meet the symbols 
first in their readers, and later in the day 
are exposed to drill as it seems needful. 
The usual preliminary charts have been 
dispensed with, and we find that decided 








Provide for individual differences 


gains have been made in reading pro- 
cedure. One caution must be sounded, 
however. The slower groups will suffer 
if they are not exposed to flexible chart 
materials where the words are rearranged 
in a meaningful teaching situation, and 
drill of a thoughtful kind is provided. 
Readiness books, experience charts, and 
“The Big Book” are necessary for them if 
mastery is insured. 


Teach Independence 

We're teaching pupils how to think 
orderly in big ideas, subordinating insig- 
nificant things to the more important ones. 
It begins even in first grade in language 
period with the retelling of stories and ar- 
ranging the happenings as they really oc- 
curred, Our Course of Study in Reading 
provides illustrative lessons, showing def- 
inite procedures, in outlining and discuss- 
ing the main and subordinate ideas. (Our 
manuals are of genuine help.) In this way, 
children are being prepared for the type 
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Teacher Recruitment Just Happened 


It is fun to try out new ideas, at least, 
some of the junior high boys and girls who 
are acting as “teacher aids” at Bryan Sta- 
tion School, think so. The “New Idea” 
is to use pupil help in caring for the 
“small fry” at our school. Up to now, it 
seems to be quite satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

How It Works 

The children of the first three grades re- 
turn to their rooms after lunch and enjoy 
either a rest period or quiet games under 
the direction of junior high school pupils. 
It all started early in the year when first 
grade teachers asked for some help in 
teaching the beginners how to go through 
the lunch line, select foods, and manage 
trays. Junior high school pupils volun- 
teered to help; they liked working with 
small children so much that they asked to 
spend all of the lunch hour with them. 
So now, when the children return to the 
classroom from the cafeteria, the teacher 
aid is waiting for them and they enjoy 





of thinking that will be required of them 
on a high school level. 


A more democratic relationship is doing 
much to further our cause and help us 
save time. We're throwing more responsi- 
bility on our children to think and act, 
independent of adults. Pupils are getting 
conduct concepts and are learning to see 
the relationship between ideas expressed 
in books, and attitudes and acts expressed 
in real life, and are making the application 
as the situation arises, for we're seeking to 
get a morale, a course of conduct that, as 
some one has put it, guides a man when 
there is nobody present but him and his 
conscience. That is a goal worth seeking, 
and one that is worth all the time expended 
in it’s consummation. 


October, Nineteen Fifty-three 


NAOMI WILHOIT 
Bryan Station School, Lexington 


quiet games, music, stories, or naps on 
small rugs. The junior high children meet 
frequently to discuss behavior problems, 
learn new games and songs, and how to 
read to children. 


Achievements 

Small children are receiving rest during 
the middle of the day, and learning how 
to co-operate with older children. Older 
children are learning to accept responsi- 
bility, and how to care for small children. 
Teachers now have an opportunity to get 
a much needed break during the day. 
Junior high children are saying, “I think 
I would like to be a teacher.” (Ten of 16 
said this). Or, “This helps me with my 
baby sitting.” Or, “Some day when I have 
children of my own, I will know better 
how to care for them.” 


Our idea works; it’s fun; we like it. 





It?s fun to work with children 
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Is Your Membership Showing? 


Here is a Special Kentucky 
Edition on NEA Membership 


Basic NEA Membership Facts for Kentucky 


* The CAP goal for Kentucky for 1953-54 is 12,498 
* NEA enrollment from Kentucky last year was 9,980 
* Est. no. Kentucky public school teachers last year was 20,050 
* Per cent Kentucky teachers enrolled in NEA last year was 50 


Kentucky teachers will find great satisfaction in carrying a larger share of the 
national responsibility for our profession. 

For example: Last year Alabama enrolled 69 per cent of her teachers in the NEA, 
North Carolina 59 per cent; Virginia 66 per cent; Tennessee 89 per cent; West Virginia 
92 per cent; Hawaii 100 per cent; Montana 85 per cent; and Kansas 82 per cent. Had 
Kentucky done as well last year as her good neighbor state, Tennessee, the Kentucky 
enrollment in the NEA would have been almost twice what it actually was: 18,000 in- 
stead of 9,980. 

NEA enrollments from Kentucky for the past ten years are worthy of examination. Here 
they are: 


1944........ 5,689 1946...... 9,018 1948......10,545 1950........ 9,636 1952........ 9,015 
1945........7,195 1947......10,970 1949...... 9,756 1951........ 8,524 1953........9,980 


For five years, NEA enrollments in Kentucky have been on a plateau. The high en- 
rollment years were 1947 and 1948. The good years, however, are not in the past. They 
are the years ahead—provided we will do our part. 

Kentucky is this year introducing a new system of enrollment in local, state, and national 
education associations. If all teachers and enrollment officers will observe this system 
the number of local, KEA, and NEA members will increase. 

Please remember (1) to enroll members early in the fall, (2) to encourage enrollment 
in local, state, and national associations, (3) to send all KEA and NEA enrollments and 
dues to the KEA headquarters in Louisville, and (4) to transmit enrollments and dues 
immediately after receiving them to the KEA. 

It is hoped and urged that Kentucky will set her sights high for the current year and 
that she will take her rightful place by the side of the states that are setting the pro- 


fessional pace in our country. Most cordially yours, 
R. B. MARSTON (Mrs.) WILLIE CASSELL RAY 
NEA Membership Director NEA State Director 


Human progress throughout the ages has depended on people 
who did more than their share 
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Announcing CTA Conference 
Jackson, Mississippi, Robert E. Lee Hotel, November 6-7, 1953 


The annual Southeastern Regional Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA, will be 
held in Jackson, Mississippi, at the Robert 
E. Lee Hotel, November 6-7, 1953. The 
conference is being planned by Miss Lois 
Carter of Spartanburg, South Carolina, the 
Southeastern Regional Director of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. The 
theme for the conference will be “Today’s 
Teaching—Tomorrow’s World.” 

The opening session will begin at 9:00 
a.n., Friday, November 6, and will be fol- 
lowed by an orientation program. Part of 
the morning has been set aside for school 
visitation. 

The afternoon session will begin at 2:00 
p.m., and will consist of an address by Mrs. 
Nell Wilcoxen, President of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers for 1953- 
‘34; followed by groups discussing such 
topics as reading, mathematics, science, and 
social studies. The evening program will 
be devoted to a panel discussion, followed 
by a reception. 

On Saturday morning, November 7, a 
breakfast for state department presidents 
and advisory council members is being 
planned. The program that morning will 
include an address by Hilda Maebhling, 
Executive Secretary of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers; followed by 
groups discussing such local association 
problems as membership, professional serv- 
ices for teachers, effective program plan- 
ning, and better ways of channeling in- 
formation. 

The afternoon schedule will include a 
panel discussion “The Teacher Through the 
Eyes of the Community” and a skit “As 
Written in the Code.” William A. Early, 
President of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for 1953-54 will be the main speaker 
at the banquet that evening. 


October, Nineteen Fifty-three 





Miss Hilda Maehling 

Miss Hilda Maehling, Executive Secre- 
tary of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, will address the Conference on 
Saturday morning. 





Honor Society 
Announces Award 

Mrs. M. Margaret Stroh, National Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society states: 

For the fifth time The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society announces an Award of 
one thousand dollars to be given to the 
woman who has written the most dis- 
tinguished educational contribution in the 
biennium between April 1, 1952, and April 
1, 1954. This Award has been given to 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher for her study 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS, Kate Wofford 
for MODERN EDUCATION IN THE 
SMALL RURAL SCHOOL, Louise Hall 
Tharp for THE PEABODY SISTERS OF 
SALEM, and most recently to Catherine 
Drinker Bowen for her book, JOHN 
ADAMS AND THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION, 
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FUTURE TEACHERS WOR 


the Third 


Morehead 


The FTA participants in 
Annual FTA Workshop at 
recommended that their next workshop be 
scheduled for one of the fall months. The 
invitation from Transylvania College in 
Lexington came with the date set for 
November 19 and 20. 


Plans for the workshop will be made by 
the FTA State officers and members of the 
FTA Professional Committee on September 
30. Clubs and chapters will receive the 
program and other information following 
this meeting. 


In order to give FTA members some 
orientation for this year’s workshop, ex- 
cerpts from the last workshop report are 
included here: 


The first general session of the Future 
Teachers Third Annual Workshop was 
held Friday, May 8, 1953, in the Art Gal- 
lery of the library at Morehead State Col- 
lege. Era Nell Hamilton, Workshop Chair- 


man, presided. The devotional was given 


by Dr. Gabriel Banks, a member of the 
English faculty at Morehead. Dr. Charles 


R. Spain, Morehead President, gave the 
welcome. 
Education at the University of Louisville 
used as his address “A Handful of Stars” 
in which he said we should fling a handful 
of stars of knowledge to children as we 
pass through the portals of education each 
day. 

After Dr. Wilkes’ address, Miss Hamilton 
presented Miss Lillian Lehman, who is the 
state consultant for the FTA. Miss Leh- 
man introduced the group of eight con- 
sultants, and explained that the task which 
lay before the Workshop delegates was to 
prepare a manual which could be used by 


all FTA clubs and chapters in Kentucky. 


The then 


divided into four groups in which each 


Workshop delegates were 
worked on a certain section of the hand- 
book. 


their consultants were: 


The names of the four groups and 


(1) Goals and Purposes of the FTA, Dr. 
Z. S. Walter, Morehead College, and Dr. 


Joe F. Wilkes, University of Louisville; 





CONSULTANTS FOR THE THIRD ANNUAL FTA WORKSHOP 


Left to right: Dr. Zell S. Walter, Miss Lillian Lehman, Mr. Robert Neill, Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, 
Mr. David Moberly, Dr. Joe F. Wilkes, Mrs. Edna Lindle, Dr. Adron Doran, Mrs. N. O. Kimbler. 
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(2) State Organization and Constitution, 
Mrs. Edna Lindle, State President of the 
Classroom Teachers Association, and Mr. 
Robert Neill, FTA Sponsor at Valley High 
School in Jefferson County; 

(3) Public Relations, Projects and Pro- 
grams, Mrs. N. O. Kimbler, Representative 
of the Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and Mr. David Moberly, FTA 
Sponsor at Eastern High School in Jefter- 


son County; 


Mrs. Beulah 


Fontaine, Chairman of the Kentucky Com- 


(4) Teacher Preparation, 


mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, and Dr. Adron Doran, 
Director, Division of Teacher Training 


and Certification, Frankfort. 


Each group did a considerable amount 
of work for its respective section of the 
manual. 

Other general sessions, recreation, and a 
panel discussion were on the workshop 


The panel emphasized the fact 


agenda. 





Chairman, Era Nell Hamilton, explained to 
President John Figuly, and to Dr. Joe F. 
Wilkes their program responsibilities during 


the workshop. 


October, Nineteen Fifty-three 


HOP—PAST AND FUTURE 


that teaching is the largest single profes- 
sion in the United States, and that the FTA 
organization is the only professional club 
in which a high school student may con- 


tinue his membership after graduation. 


The workshop material was edited by 
Temple Hill, University of Louisville stu- 
dent, and Wilma Downs, Transylvania stu- 
dent, during the KEA Leadership Confer- 
ence at Richmond. Their work will be 
completed and mimeographed in time for 


the workshop in November. 


Every chartered club and chapter in 
Kentucky will be eligible to send delegates 
to the Fourth Annual FTA Workshop. 
Organizations will receive program mate- 
rial and reservation forms in October. A 
committee composed of members of the 
host chapter, Transylvania, will be in 
for the 


charge of local 


arrangements 


Workshop. 





OFFICERS, KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 
OF FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


Front row, left to right: Dorothy Walter, 
Morehead, Historian; Carrie Richeson, Camp- 
bellsville High School, Secretary; Back row: 
Wyona King, University of Kentucky, Vice 
John Asbury, 


Temple Hill, University of Louisville, Treasur- 


President; Figuly, President; 


er. (Sally Love, Parliamentarian, Eastern High 


School, was not present.) 
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More Than 


Your new NEA Center in the 
nation’s capital will be more than a 
building . . . . more than a modern 
workshop needed for the growing 
services of the association. It will 
be a symbol of Teachers’ own aspir- 
ations and of the importance Teach- 
ers attach to their calling. 


Shortly after World War I the NEA 
acquired its first real property in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. The acquisition of what has 
become affectionately known as the Gug- 
genheim Mansion portion of the head- 
quarters building marked the first great 
milestone in providing a professional home 
for the Association. This reconstructed 
building seemed ample in the early 1920's 
for the next quarter of a century. How- 
ever, ten years later the Association had 
completely outgrown its quarters and in 
1930 the Association erected a seven story 
office building which is now the central 
core of the professional home in Washing- 
ton. In less than ten years the Association 
had again. outgrown its quarters and a 
garage building adjoining the seven story 
office building was acquired. By 1950 the 
Association again appeared to be bursting 
at its seams. In that year the Association 
acquired the capital stock of the Linwood 
Hotel Corporation which owns and oper- 
ates the Martinique Hotel. The acquisition 
of this hotel was not for the purpose of 
engaging in hotel business but rather to 
acquire the much needed land area and 


A Building 


KARL 

Assistant Secretary and Co-chairman 
NEA Building Fund Committe: 
National Education Association 


H. BERNS 


temporary office space for our expanding 
and growing profession. The Association 
has converted three floors of this hotel for 
office purposes. In 1952 the Association, 
again desperate for space to house the 
service units and storage stock of the asso- 
ciation, acquired a warehouse type of 
building approximately six blocks from our 
historic home at the corner of 16th and 
M Streets, N. W. These properties are 
owned by the teachers and are debt free. 

The Association and its departmental 
employees, therefore, now numbering more 
than five hundred, are housed in a con- 
verted mansion, an office building, a con- 
verted garage, a remodeled hotel and a 
renovated warehouse building. Even cas- 
ual visitors note that the staff is seriously 
hampered and cramped by over-crowded 
quarters. In many divisions the desk space 
is less than one-half of that recommended 
as a minimum. Valuable papers are often 
piled on desks or floors because of lack of 
space. Creative work must be done amid 
the clattering of typewriters and noise. 
Messengers are required for shuttling rou- 
tine projects from building to building. 
Even so simple a service as mimeograph- 
ing a sheet of paper requires a round trip 
of twelve blocks to the duplicating unit 
now temporarily sheltered in the ware- 
house. 








SOME WAYS OF RAISING BUILDING-FUND QUOTAS: 


Life memberships, which will be earmarked for the Building Fund. 

Special assessments of $2 a member each year for five years. 

Special contributions, including bequests. 

Memorial gifts honoring local educational leaders. 

Increased membership in the NEA; savings from current NEA operating 
budget will be added to the Building Fund whenever possible. 





ro 
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The Proposed Building Program 
of the Association 


The building needs of the Association 
have been of great concern to our members 
and staff. Suggested remedies in the form 
of concrete proposals have already come 
from the official bodies of the Association. 
At the St. Mary’s Lake Conference in 1952, 
it was recommended that the Board of 
Trustees act boldly in providing better 
housing for the Association. At the Detroit 
Convention, the NEA Representative As- 
sembly went on record in favor of a build- 
ing program. The Board of Trustees, after 
much deliberation and reserved caution, 
employed the architectural firm of Joseph 
Saunders, Jr., to make preliminary studies. 

In October 1952, we presented to the 
Executive Committee and Board of Direc- 
tors some recommendations for new office 
building construction and the necessary 
concurrent building fund campaign. In- 
stead of the usual long delay by referring 
such an important matter to a committee 
to make further studies and to bring a 
report to this convention, the Executive 
Committee and Board of Directors, after 
careful consideration, —_ enthusiastically 
and unanimously endorsed the building 
project and authorized a building fund 
campaign. These were not empty motions. 
Individual members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors pledged 
more than $10,000 to launch this campaign. 


The $5 million Building Fund Campaign 
is the most significant single enterprise in 
which the Association has participated in 
its entire history. To raise this amount of 
money requires planning, inspired and en- 
thusiastic leadership, an army of workers 
and a reservoir of givers, whether from 
increased dues or voluntary gifts and con- 
tributions. It is not my purpose to recom- 
mend a tailor-made pattern for the raising 
of this money. It is our fervent hope that 
the enrollments of life memberships may 
continue on an ever-increasing scale. It is 
our further belief that all members of the 
Association will wish to have at least a 
token part in providing funds for this 
endeavor. 


A Progress Report on the Building 
Fund Campaign 

Pursuant to the action of the Board of 
Trustees, Executive Committee and Board 
of Directors, the chairman of the Board of 
Trustees and a small committee of NEA 
Staff members organized and participated 
in nine regional conferences strategically 
located geographically from Philadelphia 
to San Francisco. Approximately five hun- 
dred carefully chosen educational leaders 
representing the entire profession conferred 
with the officers and staff members on the 
important phases of the Building Fund 
Campaign. In these conferences partici- 
pants were encouraged to discuss the op- 


SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Who authorized the campaign? NEA Board of Trustees, Executive Committee, 


| How is money to be raised? Through the NEA Building Fund Campaign. 
| 


Board of Directors and Representative Assembly. 


How much is to be raised? 


vention: in 1957. 
Who is responsible for the campaign? 


| What are the dates of the campaign? Spring 1953 through our Centennial Con- 


You and other NEA members. 


Who will direct the campaign in the states? An NEA Building Fund Committee 


organized within each state. 


per year over the five-year period. 


This Committee will determine local quotas. 


| How much is each state expected to raise? A sum equal to $2 per NEA member 
l 


October, Nineteen Fifty-three 


| 
| 
Five million dollars. 
| 
| 
| 
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erational program of the National Educa- 
tion Association. We can be justly proud 
of the enthusiastic and generous statements 
that were made by these participants. 

In each conference participants were 
asked: Does the NEA have the need and 
can it present a clear and convincing case 
for a $5 million building program? The 
response was most gratifying. In every 
conference there was full agreement that 
the need is clear, convincing and impera- 
tive. In every conference there were in- 
dividual demonstrations of loyalty and 
sacrificial givings that went far beyond our 
greatest expectation. In spite of the fact 
that approximately five hundred _partici- 
pants came to these meetings, less than ten 
persons asked for any reimbursement of 
expenses. They not only paid for expensive 
trips to the conference but in addition 
made substantial gifts to the building fund. 
In approximately forty states there are now 
state-wide building fund campaign com- 
mittees, organized and approved by the 
state associations. We salute these indi- 
viduals who have within their hands this 
great professional task. 

At the colorful Miami Beach Convention 
the NEA Building Fund Campaign was 
officially launched. Never have we seen a 
more enthusiastic and sacrificial response. 
Before the close of the convention six hun- 
dred and fifty (650) new life members were 
added to the rolls. Thirty-five thousand 
new life members could erect this Center. 
A million teachers’ mites could also erect 
the NEA Headquarters Building. 
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Students Conduct 
Model Election 


(Continued from page 15) 


act of voting, it is well to capitalize on 
their interest by offering to go with them 
or meet them at the Clerk's Office after the 
close of voting on the day of the regular 
election, to observe this important phase 
of American Democracy. A simple request 
by the instructor to one of the County 
Election Commissioners will generally be 
followed by permission to allow the stu- 
dents to stand by and watch the procedure. 

It is recommended that in the borrowing 
and returning of the various items of elec- 
tion paraphernalia from the Clerk’s and the 
Sheriff's Offices, and in the making of any 
requests for co-operation, that this be done 
by the instructor rather than by the stu- 
dents. It should be remembered that this 
entire project has great public relations 
value, if properly carried out. 

A project of this kind lends itself well to 
newspaper publicity and this phase of the 
work should not be overlooked, neither 
should the inviting of the County Clerk to 
visit the school and share in the publicity, 
be overlooked because it is inevitable if 
the voting project is to be a success. The 
County Clerk shall have played an impor- 
tant part in this most important demon- 
stration of the democratic process. 


Promotion Office Opens 
(Continued from page 12) 

Kentucky Council for Education; Dr. Ly- 
man V. Ginger, President of the Kentucky 
Education Association; Mr. Maurice Be- 
ment, Regional Director, National Citizens 
Commission; Dr. Robert L. Mills, Execu- 
tive Secretary, State Advisory Committee 
on Educational Policy; and Mrs. James G. 
Sheehan, President of the Kentucky Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. The execu- 
tive committee has the authority to act in 
all matters in behalf of the central coordi- 
nating committee. 
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AASA Will Meet 
February 13-18, 1954 

Executive Secretary, Worth McClure, 
has announced that the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators will hold a 
national convention in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 13-18, 1954. Headquar- 
ters, registration, general sessions, and ex- 
hibits will be in the Atlantic City Munici- 
pal Auditorium. 

Hotels will be crowded. The earlier you 
make your reservation the better choice 
you will have. Single rooms are limited in 
number. Please arrange to share a double 
room if you can. 

Use the official hotel reservation blank. 
By official action taken some years ago, 
sleeping room reservations will be honored 
only for those who hold the official hotel 
reservation blank issued by the Association 
until the expiration of sixty days after the 
official announcement. This option will 
expire November 9. No block reservations 
will be made. 

If you use the official hotel reservation 
blank, the Housing Bureau will know that 
you are entitled to make your reservation 
now. Reservations cannot be made by 
telephone or telegraph. For information 
write to: AASA Housing Bureau, 16 Cen- 
tral Pier, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Give 
the name and address of the person who 
will share your room. 





EVALUATION 


Poverty asked, “Will it cost too much?’ 
Mammon asked, “Will it pay?” 

And Scholarship, “Is the measure wise, 
And are you sure of the way?” 

Statesinanship, “Can we find the time 
To finish before the night?” 

But when the Seeker had heard them all, 
He only asked, “Is it right?” 


—MARGARET OGDEN BIGELOW 
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ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


Some aids we hope you find useful 





Weather Forecasting 


Interesting new booklet teaches how 
to predict with surprising accuracy 


It’s educational, useful and fun to 
own this little weather guide—How 
TO FORECAST THE WEATHER, 


Clouds foretell weather and the wind 
brings it, it seems. Sunset gives next 
day’s portent. Morning sky foretells 
that day. 


This booklet has 16 excellent repro- 
ductions of lovely color photos of 
skies and clouds, taken at different 
times of day, and under varying 
conditions. 

Note direction wind comes from. 
Next, look up at the sky. Then look 
for sky photograph in your little 
guide and there is your forecast. 


Booklet described; HOW TO FORECAST 
THE WEATHER, 514 x 314 inches. 
10c postpaid. Write J. w. ruBIN, Post 
Office Box 8615, Richmond, Virginia. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF what a refreshing 
little lift you get when chewing delicious 
Wrigley’s 
Spearmint 
Gum! Try @ 
it today! 
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Note: 


Misspelling in the Twelfth Grade 


I asked a number of high school teachers 
to help me in a study I was undertaking of 
the errors in spelling which high school 
students actually make in their writing. 
The responses of teachers to this request 
have been heartwarming, and I am very 
grateful for them. More than 1,500 teach- 
ers throughout the country have sent in a 
total of nearly 75,000 misspellings. This 
extraordinarily large return gives excellent 
data for a soundly based study of actual 
spelling errors. 

This large quantity of data has also 
proved a little embarrassing, however—an 
embarrassment of riches! When I first 
undertook the study I hoped to complete 
it in a few months. But the number of 
returns has been much larger than antici- 
pated, and the physical task of processing 
the tens of thousands of words has been 
correspondingly laborious, so that the proc- 
essing of the returns is taking longer than 
I had expected. At the moment, I have 
processed the returns for the seventh, 
eighth, and twelfth grades. I am giving a 
partial report on the spelling errors which 
the study has revealed in the twelfth grade. 

The specific request which was made 
was this: “Will you make a list of the next 
fifty misspelled words which you meet in 
the writing of one of your high school 
classes?” From Canada, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and forty-two of these 
United States, 297 teachers contributed 
14,651 instances of misspelling which they 
met in their twelfth-grade classes. 

Altogether 3,811 different words, or 
word-groups, were incorrectly spelled in 
these 14,651 instances. (By a word-group, 
I mean a few variants of one word, like 
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decide and decision, which contain the 
same type of spelling error.) Most of the 
different words and word-groups, 2,094 to 
be exact, were misspelled only once. Thus 
59 per cent of the words occasioned only 
14 per cent of the misspellings. 

Further, 1,405 other words or word- 
groups were misspelled only 5,441 times, to 
account for 37 per cent of the misspellings, 
None of these was misspelled more than 
ten times. 


The remaining 312 different words or 
word-groups, however, which were only 
8 per cent of the total, were misspelled 
7,116 times, and account for nearly half of 
all the spelling errors in the twelfth grade. 
A few of these were especially troublesome. 
Some 4,258 spelling errors were caused by 
only 105 different words or word-groups, 
each of which was misspelled at least 
twenty times. Thus about 30 per cent of 
the 14,651 misspellings came as a result of 
the students’ difficulties with fewer than 
3 per cent of the 3,811 words. I am giving 
below a list of these words and word- 
groups. 

It is clear that in the twelfth grade, at 
least, while thousands of different words 
are misspelled, a comparatively few of them 
give the students a great deal of trouble, 
and perhaps deserve the name of spelling 
demons. 

I hope that before too many moons have 
gone by I will be able to give reports on 
the spelling errors which the study reveals 
in other grades and to analyze further the 
special problems of teaching spelling which 
are involved. I hope, too, to be able to 
indicate definitely which spelling errors 
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persist throughout high school, and which —Reprinted from Teachers Service Bulletin 
spellings students have difficulty with in in English, November, 1952, issued by the 


one grade but apparently master later on. Macmillan Company. 
So ¢ ? 


Words Most Frequently Misspelled in the Twelfth Grade 


Numbers beside the words indicate how frequently each word was misspelled. ) 





EY: | har eer) |/° Namo 2s 2 
ROCEWG tee 163 WUMOPOUS <.22c.5620cc002. 45 
Oe ee ep is CMS tat Ral, 3 
; existence) <25..i2:.; . 43 
oC ce eee Pane cee 1 
ae = 98 
WHUIAGS S.c50N sac eeess 81 RO cl teins 28 
WTMUURD  - mcciccdcescsncacdacs 13 losing earcccenccccccscwccsce 15 
; disappoint ........ sso seg 
BN WIA cac.sacces ceeeas 91 ; - 
PRN 6 oS 4l 
SERGEAUC © <.2.5..s02652..225 91 
‘ SUC oe Sey, 1 
Cc | Ee 88 Y 
a es Steed) 22.2 beh 3 
(hy eee oe 2 ' 
ae 013 5 cl ec ne ee 3 
elite 22 ces 78 
a StUGUANG Je aces 34 
SEN eo) nian a eee fi yin 
PNM nk oon ee ee Ti convenience ...........- 5 
= convenient ............- 33 
BIS ev cescehasetosancuoespsuse 52 
ae ee 99 difference ................ 15 
different: ..2.....:<.2:.. 28 
SO | Ree Oo ERE 9 :, 
~ I ee ee 
OCGUIVER: c...c0<.scc2cnc0 52 38 
GEICHGA< ee S 2 oe, 37 
occurrence .............. 10 : 
. Lc a Ce eae RN ee 37 
occurring ..............-. 2 : 
business ..............- 36 
PSCHIIDE: cessed eens 28 
‘age equipped ...............- 21 
description ...........--- 38 : 
equipment .............. 14 
OT 22: | re 64 PFINCIPGL - 22.22. iee.n0s 18 
Ae Bic css a 48 [0015 (0) | 7] {nr 18 
decision ..................-. 15 prophecy ...2.--.0..-0-- 
- EON OS 23. 2.2 35 
OGRASION: sicesenpccace secs 54 
occasionally ............ 8 Deneht 22s . 16 
; - beneficial 2.02.6... 5 
SUOCEEE: 2cccc.c<c- ccc De 5) ‘ 
ea benefited ................ 11 
RHGOGSE) occ ene Pp re 
benefiting -............... 1 
PRIENOSE: ooo ys: 56 
ie a ae develop soe 
beginning ...............- 55 : “ 
; environment ............ 34 
immediate .............- 3 = 
j recommend .|...........-- 34 
immediately ............ 51 eee ae 
: z 53 FASCIMALE: \ox- cece s2cceiec-c 33 
CCT | 2S hs arose on : 
3 BL /711 5s eee ae 33 
embarrass ................ 48 NE COSSHEY.<t2.5s22- sive. 24 
BFAMMAL 2. 2o.s8es0ccdcs2 47 NOCCSSUY. wecdcecsstiastcae 9 
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probably .......... oe 33 
SPCC toate es. 33 
ALSUMENE® ..<22022.scs0002 32 
WR Gtr oe Shor ue cee 3 
CNGQINE® estos 7; 
imaginary ................ 5 
imagination ............-- 17 
0 [2 a rr e as 82 
(15/211 one eee 32 
prejudice ................ 30 
SOVISE PO. 25, Seco LU 30 
SUDO eincd ck eth cease 80 
01 jee ee eee 2 
RR Oe ee 8s ses eat 28 
appearance ............-. 29 
CONSCIOUS © cccicesncccests 20 
pleasant ..... id a BB 29 
SU ses eae setts 1 
StODMOG sc 24 
SlOPPING) c..cccceessaccs 4 
SUIPTISC soe 29 
CRONE hes detec neste 1 
CXC CC ee, 7 
excitement: .......2::::.. 13 
CRONIN GS 20305.2 eee if 
Experience ..........---- 28 
government ............ 27 
laboratory ...............- OF 
UIC vont he 27 
PYG 111) | ee 17 


acquaintance ........... 9 


GHEGES beeen Pye IIE 


GCCEDE ko eg 
accommodate ........... 25 
excelent s.::.:.4.4.4..5 20 
opportunity” <...2..:.. 25 


(Continued on page 43) 
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A Prayer for Teachers 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor, NEA Journal 


O Lord of all Learners and all Teachers: 

May the inspiration of this assembly of The National 
Education Association lift us one and all to renewed 
purpose and high endeavor. 

Guide us this day to new and deeper allegiances. 


Help us to reexamine our loyalties by the light of thy teaching 
and to square them with eternal truth. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to the children; 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to the free public school; 
for it is the bulwark of our personal rights, our political 
liberties, and our representative institutions. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to our chosen goal of a united 
profession of teachers; 
for in it we shall find our larger selfhood. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to the democratic ideals of our country; 
for it is the last best hope of earth. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to the universal brotherhood of humanity; 


for we are all members one of another. 


Grant, O Lord, that we may hold high the torch of truth, goodness, 
and beauty, that we may be worthy the high office of teacher. 


And now, O Great Teacher, 


Give us this day our daily bread of 
faith and hope and love. 


Forgive us our debts of doubt and fear and hate. 


And lead us not into the temptation of indifference and 
carelessness; but give us strength and courage and will. 


For thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever. 


Amen. 


Invocation at the opening of the 
NEA Representative Assembly, Miami Beach, 
Florida, July 3, 1593 
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THE KENTUCKIANS 
by Janice Holt Giles 
Houghton Mifflin Company $3 


The writing career of Janice Holt Giles 
has been a fabulous, interesting one from 
the beginning—a story strongly hinted at 
in the Piney Ridge trilogy and borne out 
in her 1952 autobiography called Forty 
Acres and No Mule. Each book has been 
chosen for distribution by a book club 
and each has won both popular and critical 
acclaim. Her new book, a historical novel 
of the ridge country at its very beginning 
as a part of Kentucky, is her most am- 
bitious book to date and, in many respects, 
her best. It exhibits no new talent on the 
part of the author with the possible ex- 
ception of an ability to lend contempo- 
raneity to events long past; instead it 
solidifies characteristics noticeable in her 
earlier writing and confirms prognostica- 
tions that here is an author of sure and 
unmistakable gifts. 


Ostensibly, The Kentuckians is the story 
of David Copper whose love for a woman 
made him a settler instead of an adven- 
turer. But actually the story transcends 
any such narrow boundary. It is the 
story of the pioneer man, particularly the 
Kentucky man, who risked everything in 
order to forge a home in the wilderness, 
to conquer the. elements, to provide se- 
curity for himself and family, to find unity 
and meaning in life. Specifically and ac- 
curately it is the story of Benjamin Logan, 
the Transylvania Company, the activity 
of Daniel Boone, a rich, colorful segment 
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of Kentucky history. Against such a strik- 
ing panorama as a background Mrs. Giles 
has projected the story of her Kentucky 
pioneer and a romantic triangle, one as 
old and understandable as the gaunt trees 
of the Kentucky forests. 


By every measuring stick of criticism 
The Kentuckians is a story well told. The 
device of first-person narration is a happily 
chosen one, as it supplies authenticity and 
reliability. It is as well an economical tale, 
one that seems to include everything that 
is necessary and nothing that is extraneous. 
The characterization, dialog, background 
elements, and all the pieces of her plot 
movement slip easily into place to provide 
a picture that is complete and interesting 
in every detail. 
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Janice Holt Giles 
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But Janice Giles’ greatest ability has al- 
ways been to handle words as if by magic 
to make her prose sing and flow, to lend 
majesty and grandeur to the English 
language. And in this respect The Ken- 
tuckians is no exception. Trying to de- 
scribe the beauty of the word-movement 
of her story is like trying to express the 
beauty of a just-bloomed rose or the song 
of a Kentucky brook down the mountain- 
side. Its beauty is something one must 
discover for himself. 

And now there can be no doubt of it: 
Janice Holt Giles is an accomplished author 
whose present achievements can foretell 
only greater success and accomplishment 
for the future. 


Books for Children 


The Book of Games for Boys and Girls, by 
Evelyne Borst. Barnes, $3.50. The sub-title of 
this book is “How to Lead and Play Them” and 
the author, an experienced recreation leader, tells 
just that. Her book is divided, for the most part, 
according to games to be played during various 
seasons and holidays, and she has considered both 
indoor and outdoor activities, Practical and com- 
plete. 


Jan the Dutch Barge Dog, by G. W. Barrington. 
Longmans, $2.50. An exciting book for the 8 to 
12 group. It is a good animal story, with the 
added attraction of life aboard a Dutch barge. 


The Gabriel Horn, by Felix Holt. Dutton, $2.50. 
This is a young people’s edition of one of the 
best historical novels in recent years. It is a story 
of the Kentucky frontier in the early 1800's. A 
“must” for junior high libraries. 


Johnny Texas on the San Antonio Road, by 
Carol Hoff. Wilcox & Follett. Texas in the 1830's 
provides the setting for this superior story for boys 
and girls of 8 and up. The historical background 
is authentic and the narrative is never dull. 


Life on the Earth, by Wyler and Ames. Schu- 
man, $2.50. This addition to the “Man and His 
World Series” is a colorful, readable introduction 
to biology that should prove popular with both 
teachers and pupils, 


Little Rhody, by Neta L. Frazier. Longmans, 
$2.75. A charming story for 8 to 12’s, one which 
deals with family life on a Michigan farm about 
1900. 
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Arabian Cow Horse, by John R. Young. Wilcox 


& Follett, $2.50. Unusual animals and interesting 
people share the spotlight in this story of the 
modern west. A good story for older boys, 


especially. 


Meeting in the Mountains, by John B. Prescott. 
Junior high readers will find 


Longmans, $2.75, 
here an unusual and an excellent story of the 
Salado and the Canal Builders who were the 
ancient peoples of the southwest. The story is 
one of adventure and activity accompanied by a 
subtly hidden lesson. 


The Red Badge of Courage, by Stephen Crane, 
$1.84; Life with Father (the play), by Lindsay 
and Crouse, $2.16; Quo Vadis, by Sienkiewicz, 
adapted by C. Y. Stark, $2.20; Moonstone and 
The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins, adapted 
by Verda Evans, $2.40; The Prince and_ the 
Pauper, by Mark Twain, edited by Marjorie 
Holmes, $1.72, These recently released Globe 
Classics are attractive in every respect.  Illustra- 
tions are useful and abundant, and the teaching 
aids are practical and varied. Highly recom- 
mended for school use. 


Frosty the Snow Man, Woody Woodpecker, 
Howdy Doody and the Princess, Prayers for Chil- 
dren, Indian Indian, Mickey Mouse and his Space 
Ship, The Ugly Duckling, Peter Pan and the 
Pirates, Peter Pan and Wendy, Peter Pan and the 
Indians, Bugs Bunny Gets a Job, Hopalong Cas- 
sidy and the Bar 20 Cowboy, The Tin Woodman 
of Oz, The Road to Oz, The Emerald City of Ox. 
Simon & Schuster. Not enough can be said in 
commendation of these new Golden Books in 
Goldencraft cloth binding. They consist of at- 
tractive, interesting stories beautifully illustrated. 
The price is 85c each; 68c to schools and libraries. 


Fiction 

Home to Kentucky, by Alfred L. Crabb, Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3.50. The best of Professor Crabb’s 
novels to date, this one is devoted to the life of 
Henry Clay. It begins as he leaves his Virginia 
home to establish a reputation in Kentucky, and 
concludes as he is appointed Secretary of State. 
The careful research is obvious without being 
obtrusive, and the pictures of Clay and his con- 
temporaries are clear and vivid. Characterization 
has been ably done, too, to assist in making this 
an excellent novel. 

Affair of the Heart, by Margaret Long. Random 
House, $3.50. Three very strong plot threads are 
used in the weaving of this engrossing novel by 
the author of “Louisville Saturday”: The romance, 
estrangement and reconciliation of two newspaper 
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people, life in the contemporary south, with em- 
phasis upon the racial question, and the authentic 
background of the newspaper business, The char- 
acterization is unusually good; throughout the 
story the reader identifies himself sympathetically 
with the people and their problems. This is a 
novel to be highly recommended, though not for 
high school pupils. 

Crystal Clear, by Elizabeth Cadell. Morrow, 
$3.00. Those who have read the previous novels 
of this author know what to expect, and in this 
book they will not be disappointed. England is 
once more the setting; romantic confusion once 
more provides the plot impetus; and humor and 
light-heartedness once more are the dominant 
tones. 

Freedom’s Way, by Theodora McCormick, Funk 
& Wagnalls, $3.50. Lovers of historical romance 
where the emphasis is upon romance will welcome 
this new novel, which is indeed eminently read- 
able, The heroine is Carolina Matilda, who came 
to America in the 1770's as an indentured servant. 
Pre-Revolutionary days supply the background for 
the adventures of the young lady, activities that 
are numerous and exciting. 

Miss Spring, by Cecily Crowe. Random House, 
$3.00. Although the emphasis here is wpon Miss 
Spring, Director of a Home for Wayward Girls, 
the most memorable feature is the description of 
the way in which the delinquents are handled. 
Sociologists should find much of import here, and 
the general reader will find it an interesting and 
unique book. 

The Golden Eagle, by Noel B. Gerson, Double- 
day, $3.50, This author has written three other 
better-than-average historical novels, and this one 
follows the example set by its predecessors. The 
time setting is the Mexican War, and the hero is 
Jonathan Wyatt, a Texas soldier of fortune. His- 
tory and fiction have been artfully combined. 

In the Wet, by Nevil Shute. Morrow, $3.50. 
Since Mr. Shute’s removal from England to Aus- 
tralia, the latter country has been the setting of 
most of his novels. The same is true for “In the 
Wet.” which is what Australians call the rainy 
Roger Hargreaves is the hero, and an 
interesting one, of a love story which, in all re- 


season. 


spects, transcends the commonplace. 

The Velvet Hand, by Helen Reilly. Random 
House, $2.50. For pleasurable relaxation, this 
mystery can be highly recommended. It follows 
the author’s previous books in suspense, action, 
and a credible solution. Once more, Inspector 
McKee comes to the front to solve the most 
complicated of murder mysteries. 

Landscape of the Heart, by Lettie Rogers. 
Random House, $3.00. Here is another unusual 
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and unusually good novel. It is the story of 
Judith West and her sojourn at Bryant Hill, a 
fabulous mental hospital, The patients, hospital, 
and treatment are adequately covered; and the 
story is one of complete fascination from begin- 
ning to end. The hopeful atmosphere is refresh- 
ing, too. 
Non-Fiction 

Schoolmarm Abroad with G. I., Jr., by Lula E. 
Dalton. Exposition, $3.00. A teacher, at Eastern 
High School in Jefferson County, has done a 
splendid job of her first book, one based upon her 
travels while teaching the children of occupation 
troops for three years. Her wide traveling and 
her keen sense of detail have made an unusual 
and an unusually good travel book. 

The Cokesbury Dinner and Banquet Book, by 
Clyde M. Maguire. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.95. 
These “23 tested plans for food, fun, and fellow- 
ship” should be the answer to the prayers of many 
organizations which sponsor dinner meetings and 
which look for something novel. Special occasions 
and general ones are included. 

Life Among the Savages, by Shirley Jackson. 
Farrar, Straus & Young, $3.00. Shirley Jackson’s 
short story, “The Lottery,” has become a minor 
American classic, It is no surprise, therefore, that 
this humorous account of her life with four lively 
children is a delight in every respect, Parents 
especially will find it amusing and true to life. 


Textbooks 

Worlds to Explore, The World of Endless 
Horizons, The World of America, and The World 
and Our English Heritage, by Matilda Bailey and 
U. W. Leavell. America Book Company. These 
reading-literature books for grades 9 to 12 are 
some of the most attractive and original to be 
published for some time. The books have been 
very carefully planned, organized, and integrated 
to bring about the maximum of understanding, 
enjoyment, and appreciation. For the most part, 
the arrangement is one of topical interest; each 
division stresses a certain reading skill, such as 
rate, comprehension, interpretation, and drawing 
conclusions.. Illustrations and other devices are 
numerous and helpful. Albums of recordings are 
now available for the first of the series. 

This Government of Ours, by Allen.and Wirth. 
American Book Company. Two professors of 
history at Peabody College have provided this 
readable and comprehensive textbook in high 
school government. National, state, and _ local 
governments are included in the scope of subject 
matter. The material is unbiased and up-to-date. 
From all appearances, here is an exceedingly good 
text. 











New Ammunition 


For Rural Teachers 





| RESEARCH 








Research helps point up existing needs 


Are you looking for facts to justify re- 
quests for salary increases, improved teach- 
ing conditions, etc? Research may help 
you point up the need. 

One of the recently completed studies 
of the Research Division of the National 
Education Association provides many new 
facts about rural teachers that should be 
helpful in correcting below-average condi- 
tions wherever they exist. This research 
project, one of the most extensive the Re- 
search Division has attempted in recent 
years, required over a year of continuous 
work and involved over 4,000 rural ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers 
scattered throughout the United States. 
The complete report, “Rural Teachers in 
1951-52,” is the NEA Research Bulletin for 
February 1953. 


Facts to Justify Salary Increases 


Let us take, for example, a specific rural 
school district in the Southwest where the 
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Assistant Director, Research Division, NEA 


average annual salary paid to classroor 
teachers is $2,100. A substantial salary 
increase is fully justified in the minds of 
the teachers and in the opinion of the 
superintendent, but the board of education 
fails to act. 

‘The salary committee of the local teach- 
ers association might want to point out to 
the board of education that rura! elemen- 
tary-school teachers in the Southwest in 
1951-52. averaged $2,820; high-school 
teachers, $3,125. Even over the country 
as a whole rural elementary-school teachers 
averaged $2,385 and rural secondary-school 
teachers, $2,894. Such comparisons with 
regional and national averages would help 
to justify an increase of from $300 to $800 
a year. 

Another argument might be built around 
the fact that rural teachers now have re- 
sponsibilities and obligations comparable 
with those of other rural workers—to coun- 
teract the notion of certain rural laymen 
that most teachers have no one to support 
but themselves, that most are young and 
do not need a great deal to live on, or that 
most live with their parents where they do 
not have to pay board and room. 

The new report reveals that rural teach- 
ers on the average have one other person 
who is entirely dependent upon them for 
financial support. In certain categories, 
the extent of dependency is considerably 
larger. For instance, the typical married 
male rural teacher has two persons fully 
dependent and another partially dependent 
on him. 

Additional justification might be built 
around the fact that state laws impose 
certain financial obligations upon public- 
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school teachers that are not imposed upon 
other workers. To illustrate, the typical 
rural teacher in the United States goes to 
summer school every third summer. The 
cost of the average summer session—in- 
cluding tuition fees, books, and other direct 
costs—is $177, an amount which rural 
teachers frequently have to borrow. 
Because suitable housing is frequently 
unavailable in the immediate vicinity of 
the school, most rural teachers have to live 
a considerable distance away. The typical 
rural teacher, according to the NEA study, 
lives 4.6 miles from school one way. It is 
estimated that he travels 2,000 miles each 
vear going to and from classes and attend- 
ing PTA meetings and other after-hours 
functions. Pay scales should be high 
enough to at least partially compensate for 
the high cost of necessary transportation. 


Working for Improved Salary Schedules 


Forty percent of the teachers in rural 
schools are not paid according to definite 
salary schedules, but the fact that the other 
60 percent of them are provides a valuable 
argument for those who would like to be 
certain of what they will be making next 
year, year after next, or when they get 
their master’s degree. 

Most rural school systems as well as the 
great majority of the city school systems 
now pay elementary-school teachers as 
much as high-school teachers if they have 
equivalent training and experience. On the 
other hand, however, about 40 percent of 
the rural teachers still say high-school 
teachers are paid more. These teachers 
should point out to their employers that 
such practice is‘not only contrary to the 
best educational thinking but is different 
from practice in the majority of the school 
systems over the United States. 

There are many rural school systems 
where salaries do not recognize and com- 
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pensate for advanced training and experi- 
ence. About 3 in 10 rural teachers say 
college preparation is not recognized in 
their systems; about 1 in 3 says the amount 
of experience is not recognized. It can 
now be pointed out that prevailing prac- 
tice favors the recognition of both factors 
in determining teachers’ salaries. 


Sick Leave 


One-fourth of the rural teachers have no 
allowances for sick leave. Most of the 
other three-fourths have several days of 
such leave annually at full pay. The aver- 
age number of days allowed by those rural 
school systems that allow some is approxi- 
mately seven and one-half. Thus in school 
systems which have no sick-leave allow- 
ances, the teachers have a strong argument 
based on prevailing practice. Also teach- 
ers in systems which allow only two or 
three days each year are justified in asking 
for an increase in sick-leave benefits. 

Rural teachers without adequate leave 
for sickness might also point out that 95 
percent of the city school systems now 
provide some leave at full pay and an 
additional 3 percent, some leave at less 
than full pay. The median amount of such 
leave allowed by city school systems grant- 
ing some leave at full pay is 11 days. 


Time Off for Professional Meetings 


The NEA study revealed that 86 per- 
cent of the rural teachers can obtain some 
time off without loss of pay to attend state 
teachers meetings; 60 percent, to attend 
national teachers meetings. This leaves 
thousands of rural teachers who, for all 
practical purposes, cannot attend these 
Not many can afford to forfeit 
their pay in addition to paying their own 


meetings. 


travel expenses. The fact that the majority 
is getting time off with pay, however, gives 
local teachers associations a point which 
can be used effectively. 
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Unfair Conditions of Employment 


The imposing of grossly unjust conditions 
of employment upon rural teachers is rap- 
idly becoming a thing of the past. Only 
about 5 percent of the rural teachers in- 
cluded in the Research Division’s study 
reported even one such unfair condition as 
cleaning the schoolhouse, tending the fire, 
driving a school bus, teaching a Sunday 
school class, not smoking, or remaining in 
the community over week ends. Such a 
statistic should prove helpful to rural 
teachers in resisting unreasonable assign- 
ments and conditions in the future. 


Political Campaign Contributions 

Another practice of yesteryear that has 
just about disappeared from the American 
scene is that of requiring teachers to con- 
tribute to the campaign funds of persons 
seeking election to the local board of edu- 
cation or the superintendency. Over 99 
percent of all the rural respondents said 
they were never asked to make such con- 
tributions. The few who still are asked 
can point out that rural teachers are no 
longer expected to do such things. 


Time for Nonteaching School Duties 


Large proportions of the rural teachers 
included in the study reported they had 
“hardly any time” during the regular school 
day for many of the required or highly de- 
sirable school activities. For instance, 42 
percent said they had “hardly any time” 
for planning their work; 40 percent re- 
ported “hardly any time” for reviewing, 
checking, and grading work of pupils; 51 
percent, the same for preparing required 
school reports; 55 percent, the same for 
conferences with parents. 

Although the picture does not seem too 
promising, the remainder of the teachers 
reported either “sufficient time” or “some 
but not enough” on the above activities. 

Professional leaders can now point to the 
fact that over half of all rural teachers have 
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at least some time provided in their work- 
day for planning their work and for check- 
ing and grading work of pupils; that almost 
half have some time available for prepar- 
ing school reports and for conferences with 
parents. Such facts may prove helpful in 
obtaining more time for such activities in 
daily schedules. 


Other Useful Facts 


This article uses only a few of the many 
interesting and valuable facts unearthed in 
the study of rural teachers. The full report 
contains additional information on training 
and experience, living conditions, retire- 
ment, conditions affecting instruction, rural 
school buildings and the adequacy of 
facilities therein, salaries and salary sched- 
ules, and financial obligations of rural 
school teachers. 

The leaders of local teachers associations 
are urged to obtain a copy of the full re- 
port and to make comparisons between 
local situations and situations over the 
country as a whole. It will be remarkably 
easy to identify substandard and below- 
average conditions which exist locally. 
Local Jeaders may find just the point they 
need to substantiate a case they have been 
trying to make for years. 





“Are you willing to work for the im- 
provement of your chosen profession and 
for greater educational opportunity for the 
children you teach?” 





“Understanding, Cooperation, Hard 
Work, Professional Activity—All are neces- 
sary for a greater opportunity for the 
children of Kentucky.” 





“Illiteracy in Kentucky is largely the re- 
sult of the unequal and inadequate educa- 
tional opportunities provided children. 
Thousands of Kentuckians are being denied 
adequate educational opportunities.” 
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APPRAISAL OF COSTS AND BENEFITS OF OASI FOR OUR PROFESSION 


We have had so many requests for a more de- 
tailed discussion of the survey made last spring 
that we take this means of providing the informa- 
tion. 


In this study, benefits which apparently would 
be received by the 18,454 teachers surveyed are 
compared with the benefits which would be re- 
ceived by people working in industry. The ques- 
tion might be asked, “In what ways do the 
teaching staffs of Kentucky schools differ from the 
same number of people working in office, trades, 
and industry?” The survey answers this question. 
In the first place, 20% of the teachers have hus- 
bands who are working in office or industry, and, 
therefore, they do not need Social Security cover- 
age since they already have it. Secondly, there 
are a great many unmarried women, a high pro- 
portion, in our profession who cannot profit fully 
from a Social Security Progam, which is designed 
for a family unit. There are a great many in- 
stances where husband and wife both serve in 
the profession, and this would constitute a double 
payment of the tax, which would not occur as 
often in office or industry. 


There is not much point in going under a pro- 
gram, the benefits of which a great many may 
already receive. As Social Security expands, more 
and more of the married teachers, as well as those 
who work during vacation, will have Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance coverage, and, therefore, com- 
plete coverage of the profession would be of little 
help to them. 


It should be understood that older teachers who 
would not pay the tax very long would profit from 
coverage under Social Security; however, many 
older teachers are already covered because they 
work during vacation, or they have weekend jobs; 
or the prospect of such jobs after retirement. 

Young men with wife and children at home, 
and comprising about 11.1% of all our teachers, 
would receive full coverage under Social Security 
since it is designed for a family unit. As shown 
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by the study, whereas our profession should quali- 
fy for as many units of benefits as there are units 
of cost, such is not the case, but the present 
faculty would qualify for a little over half as 
many additional units of benefits as there would 
be additional units of cost. 

We think teachers should guard against ex- 
changing their Retirement System for Social Se- 
curity, and also should guard against any integra- 
tion of the two plans. It appears to us that the 
position the profession should take with reference 
to this matter is that if Social Security comes to 
us through act of Congress, or otherwise, it should 
come as an extra coverage without any connection 
or interference with the Teachers’ Retirement 
System. The two should be kept distinctly sepa- 
rate in every way, There is already much dissatis- 
faction in the states where they have tried to 
integrate their Retirement System with Social 
Security. 

There follows the second report on the survey: 

If we let one, equal the primary benefit; three- 
fourths, benefit of wife; and one-half, the benefit 
of each child, we get 2.25 units of benefits for the 
contribution of the husband. These benefits are 
payable to husband, wife, and each child upon 
the basis of his payment of the tax. If both hus- 
band and wife pay the tax, this is counted as two 
primary benefits and two cost units. 

If we equate this 2.25 units of benefit with one 
contribution or tax, we have 2.25 units of benefits, 
equal or costing 2.25 units of tax. 

On this or any similar basis, we can evaluate 
benefits versus costs for any population or organi- 
zational group, In industrial areas. where the 
husband works and the wife is at home with the 
children, the equation would work out in equality 
or balanced if there is an average of one child 
per family. 

There follows such an equation for the 18,454 
teachers surveyed together with their children and 
other dependents. 
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I. Number of cases where both husband and wife serve in the profession : 

LP BS TE SS TS) Ie ee ne ae RS cate eee Peete epee sy ese Oem Bear Era ere 1,387 
Total number of teachers...............-....2-.00---0--e002- a Be Seon, 
Number of children they have under age 18 (17.5% of ‘all children)... 1,625 

Husband ..... _..-------.1,387 Primary Benefits Since both husband and wife 

Wives . : = 1,387 Primary Benefits would pay the tax, the units 

Children _---- 811 Units of Bencfits of cost will be 6,241 

{CCS anor emenrees 3,585 Units of Benefits 6,241 Units of Cost 
(I. Number of unmarried women (not including widows)  .............-..---::-::cesssesssceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 4,281 
Number of widows with no children or with childre n Udi) 2a | CIR ENRN ng Guetene eeniese Sennen. 706 
Number of widows with children under age 18 (1.88° of all te: ache rs) eres eT 
Number of children under age 18 (5.5% of all children) -..........2222.2.-2-:-:e-sceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee’ 520 

Unmarried women. .......... 4,281 Primary Benefits 9,623 Units of Cost 

Widows, no children........ 706 Primary Benefits 1,589 Units of Cost 

Widows with children...... 346 Primary Benefits 781 Units of Cost 

CC a ae 260 Units of Benefits 

‘UCTS ere: 5,594 Units of Benefits 11,993 Units of Cost 
i. Number of ammaried men (not including widowers) ....................-.-----.-..-<.0<..-.-cc-csesesseseeeees 641 
Number of widowers with no children or with children over age 18 ¥ 48 
Number of widowers with children under age 18 ..............-.---.--------------+- -- 23 
Number of their children sander ave 16: <........<:.::-.::<--:---.<---<<----c--2e-0c-saessecsen-eeeses= ssidasiniaeseociecolonist 46 

Unmarried men .............--- 641 Primary Benefits 1,442 Units of Cost 

NARMS) 5 ore cetera cts ce 48 Primary Benefits 108 Units of Cost 

Widowers with children.. 23 Primary Benefits 52 Units of Cost 

Ch ee nee 23 Units of Benefits 

UCT) [oo ere 735 Units of Benefits 1,602 Units of Cost 
IV. Number of wives whose husbands work in jobs or positions covered by Social Security . 
CL OEEE CEN TV ESS CASS 5 eT cere ee eee er ee 3,704 
Number of children they have under age 18 (30% of all oe aeage) ene c - 
**®Number of husbands whose wives work in jobs or positions covered by Social Security... 471 
BORO sr ed 924 Units of Benefits 8.334 Units of Cost 
Increase for children........ 000 Units of Benefits : . 
WP MMIRRID ANNES of doen cli 471 Primary Benefits 1,060 Units of Cost 
MOAN oe 1,395 Units of Benefits 9,394 Units of Cost 
* Increase from secondary to primary benefits. 
** Wives already covered, 

Twenty per cent of all teachers reported are wives whose husbands pay Social Security tax 
and they and their children (30% of all children) are already covered. As Social Security ex- 
pands its coverage, more such wives and children will be automatically covered. 

Four hundred and seventy-one wives of teaching husbands work under Social Security cov- 
erage, and husbands and children are covered in case husband becomes dependent upon wife’s 
support. 

V. Number of husbands whose wives do not teach or work (11.1°% of all teachers) .................. 2,054 
Number of children they have under age 18 (31.6% of all children) —............0..-.............. 2,967 

Husbands ..........................2.054 Primary Benefits 4,621 Units of Cost 

Rees ect Uh 1,541 Units of Benefits 

nN 1,484 Units of Benefits 

Total ..........................5,079 Units of Benefits 4,621 Units of Cost 
Other dependents ............1,361 Units of Benefits 000 Units of Cost 
Total Units of Benefits............ 177 749 Total Units of Cost 33,851 
VI. Total of professional employees surveyed (teachers, supervisors, etc.) .......2...:22-2:cceeeeeeeee 18,454 
Total number of children they have under age 18 ................- Scare Sst hint eNO in a pans 9,389 
VII. Total number of families represented having children under age 18 -........----..--1--0-0-:-1-0+-+-- 5,675 
Total number of dependents other than children under age 18 (parents, other relatives 
dependent upon a teacher) ...............2---- 2,722 
Ratio of benefits to cost, 524 per 1,000. For each 52.4c of benefits there is a a $1 ‘unit of 
cost taking the number of teachers surveyed. 
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stirs up 
painting 
interest 


ARTISTA® Powder Paint offers 
rich opaque color in a high- 
ly convenient, inexpensive, 
1-pound package. 23 non- 
toxic colors. For free descrip- 
tive folder, write Dept. ST. 


ARTISTA 


powder paint 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


New York 17, New York 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 


Lewis R. Burruss 








Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 
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CONCLUSION: The survey of 18,454 teachers 
is a valid sampling of Kentucky teachers, consist- 
ing of 85% or more. Even though Kentucky is 
an agricultural state, 20% of all teachers and 30% 
of all their children are already covered by Social 
Security OASI. If Social Security expands to in- 
clude farmers, etc., but still excludes teachers, this 
per cent will increase greatly. 

Double taxation would be required of 27.5% 
of all teachers (I, IV); 89.9% would receive cov- 
erage they now already have, or one on which 
the average cost (tax) is greater than the bene- 
fits in the long run. 

Eleven and one-tenth per cent of all teachers 
and 31.6% of all children would receive benefits 
comparable to cost (tax paid). 

Social Security appears to be very expensive 
for our profession, the ratio being 524 units of 
benefits per 1,000 units of cost, whereas, the ratio 
should be 1,000 units of benefits per 1,000 units 


of cost. 





Misspelling in the Twelfth Grade 


(Continued from page 33) 











MOSCOHGs <= Bice SS SVR RAMI re ies S 2e esestcs 20 
descendant .............. 9 marry ..... . A 
during eee TMATYICS: snccccncczcecocceese 6 
re 99 ‘ a 
Forty ene PE “WRATH P Cli ssece-hsSuctcties 15 
WOMGG..2.s os. iar 2e 
CORN keer sehen CO | SCNARAORER es 24 
: complete? xcccsec0. eee. 
(0) 111 10 | | ae 4 ae 
; rienc 
committed .............. 12 al 
Committing ..2s.22%.:.. wis > p> Se 
accidentally ............. 23 
Gniticisne nee ON SMOCSIE. cckcieteeccosncc: 23 
disappear q......-..0s.: 21 
exaggerate a Dar at Pack 28 21 foreign oot eecesceescrecee 14 
familiar ................... OS) LOLELGNENS! x 2scc2secccn852 9 
CEA Ct! [0.2 A ea ae 21 ' 
performance 23 
MIAN 2 nee. Oh, together cases. ei kota 23 
WEL ey ote hae) 21 
"el | 7 eee ee ORE 20 
WIRE. te eke kee sto eG) . 
ee 9 KEA Directory 
> i > . 
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oe 9 e ° 
lonely. ..... woesseeeceneee 20 again in the 
ONION o-6. 22-00 20 
parliament .............- 20 November issue 
JOSIE et es ee 20 
I of the Journal 
WEQPESSOR oho ccs 20 
restaurant ....... eee 20 
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TO HELP YOU TEACH 
A TOUCHY SUBJECT 


Few subjects are as delicate to teach as 
menstrual hygiene. To help you handle this 
sensitive topic, the makers of MODESS have 
prepared a series of booklets. Here is the latest 
list of valuable free educational material. 


For Pre-Teen Girls. ‘Sally and Mary and 
Kate Wondered,” a charming little book, ex- 
plains menstruation simply and clearly. 

For Early-Teen Girls. “Growing Up and 
Liking It” gives the physical facts of men- 
struation and offers helpful hints on health, 
poise and good grooming. 


For Fully Matured Girls. “It’s So Much 
Easier When You Know” has detailed infor- 
mation about the use of tampons for sanitary 
protection. 


FREE! Order as many copies of these use- 
ful booklets as you wish. Just mail coupon. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5366-10, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me: 


_| booklets ‘¢Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” 


| booklets “It’s So Much Easier When You Know” 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 





State 


(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S. A.) 


City 





t 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| _J booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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There is now a 
Schieber unit to 


suit Svery budget 












cl 
x 
IN-WALL All-steel Tops the line Proven 


by I6 years service. Units remain rigidly 
attached to pockets at all times 





PORT-A-FOLD wai 
pocket type. Units detach. Tops of 
tobles and benches %4” reinforced 
plywood, heat-resistant plastic. 





MOBIL-FOLD tobi 
and benches (Port-A-Fold type) 
fold into caster-equipped carrier 
that rolls to storage area 








5 CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY, Inc. 


311 West Main St., Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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Through this column, Local Education 
Associations may exchange ideas or inform 
others of promising practices being spon- 


sored by local organizations. Your name 
will be used unless you indicate otherwise. 





To Locals’ Exchange: 

In July The Grapevine, FEA’s official 
publication, announced that Fayette Coun- 
ty teachers were extremely enthusiastic 
about the 6 R’s theme for summer camp. 
Plans for the FEA’s camp were described 
as “dynamite” and the program “dynamic.” 

This prediction was modest! The work- 
shop ran for six short days, August 17-22. 
The work accomplished through the 6 R’s 
was amazing. I might explain that the 
6 R’s included: Reading, ’riting, ’rithmetic, 
rights, relations, responsibilities and recre- 
ation. Workshop participants were in- 
spired and informed by the “geared-to-the- 
topic display.” The display served as the 
materials, arts, and crafts center. It was a 
teacher's gold mine! 

The Blue Grass 
Christian Assembly Camp, twelve miles 
from Lexington. The price for the entire 
week including room, food, and camp in- 
surance was only $15.00 per person. Ap- 
proximately 200 different people attended 
at least one session, with an average at- 
tendance of 65 persons per day. 


camp site was the 


Definite plans for promotion of the Good 
Schools Amendment will be carried out by 
each faculty. Workshop participants en- 
joved the fun, fellowship, and humanist 
aspects of the camp. There was increased 
appreciation for the opportunities offered 
by teaching, which is, indeed, a profession. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Mrs.) Davis Gardner, President 
Fayette County Education Association 
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To Locals’ Exchange: 

Here are a few tags for the strings tied 
around your fingers, Local Presidents— 

Dont forget there is a Good Schools 
Amendment coming up for a vote on No- 
vember 3. 

Don't forget to notify the KEA office of 
changes in names and addresses of local 
association officers. 

Don't forget to organize an FTA Club in 
each high school in your district. 

Dont forget to appoint a TEPS Commit- 
tee and report the name and address of 
the chairman to Beulah Fontaine. 

Don't forget you are making a fine con- 
tribution to your profession by serving as 
president of a local organization. 


KEA Office 





Give a Halloween party for the new teachers 
during the month of October 





“A satisfactory foundation program 
should guarantee for every child defensible 
educational opportunities.” 





“No school district should have its school 
program curtailed as a result of the pro- 
posed change in Section 186 and the adop- 
tion of the Foundation Program.” 
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STATIONERS * ENGRAVERS * JEWELERS 
418 WEST MAIN STREET 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 
CLASS RINGS, COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS, DIPLOMAS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS,CALLING CARDS 
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Many a modern parent has been surprised by a 
happy comment like that. Chances are, their mem- 
ories of their first school days are of drudgery and 
boredom. Certainly, not of fun. 


But school is more fun today. Modern methods start 
with the child himself, use: his interests, his de- 
sires, his abilities and translate them into school 
activities. And since modern education knows how 
vital are the early years in starting the child with 
the right attitude toward learning and growing... 
it makes certain those first days and first years are 
“fun” to him. 


Important aids to teachers in thousands of nur- 





waite ow” 


“Mommy! Know what? School’s FUN!” 





sery schools, kindergartens and lower grades all 
over America... teachers who want to start their 
children right... are the rich and helpful volumes 
of Childcraft. Poems of early childhood — folk and 
fairy tales—animal friends—creative play and hob- 
bies—exploring the world around us—art and 
music—science and industry — these and other vol- 
umes in Childcraft are especially tailored to those 
first and formative school years. 


For further information on how the 14 beautiful 
volumes of Childcraft can be a valuable aid to 
teaching in your school, just drop us a card. We 
will be glad to let you know more about the books. 
No obligation, of course. 


P. &. Hear the exciting Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 


Educational Division, 


Field Enterprises, Inc. 





Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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GREYHOUND TRAVEL IS' MADE-T0-MEASURE 


ALA AA RAS MAAN RA BAAS A BAD A OSS 


ep Get set to make your “get 
—s Ys aa away” for not just one—but 
‘“ : many~—glorious trips this 
Fall! At Greyhound’s low 
fares, you can enjoy trips to 
the big games, shows and 
shopping in the city, visits 
back home, or group trips 
to historic places, museums. 
You'll relax behind one of 
the world’s finest drivers... 
enjoying Autumn highways, 
aglow with color. This Fall, 
get set to take trips tailored 
to your pleasure — get set to 
go Greyhound! 











SHOE HSHS SESE HHSEESHHHHHHEHEOHES 



















. 
i Groyhound- = © FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA. Name ° 

© — Mail to Greyhound Information Cen- . 

P43 the one Sure Way 4 ter,71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill., for Address rd 
i ° 4 full-color illustrated map and facts . 
Sel to solve todays $ about Expense-Paid Tours. City & State T1053 8 
2 . . 

: : 

. 

: 

. 


driving problems! :-GREYHOUN D 
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TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 
Teachers, if you are not employed or want a better position, we can help you. Tell us what 
vou want and your preference as to location. Write for particulars. No obligation. 


VERNON MVM. RIEGEL, Manager, 50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio, Phone - ADams 2882 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 














Serving... 


motorists with dependable petroleum products since the days 
of the first horseless-carriage. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 
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Tuldliugs 


Kentucky Pupil: “We are studying the 
positive, comparative, and superlative de- 
grees of the adjective.” 

Kid: “I didn’t know there was 
any degree except the superlative!” 


Texas 


em 


Sam: “I just found out your uncle is an 
undertaker. I thought vou told me he was 
a doctor.” 

Jim: “Nope, I just said he followed the 
medical profession.” 

Dentist: “Stop waving your arms and 
making faces, sir. Why, I haven't even 
touched your tooth.” 

“I know you havent, 
youre standing on my corn.” 


Teacher: but 





Mandy to the teen-age daughter of the 
family: “Honey, vou remind me fo’ all de 
world of brown sugah.” 

Teen-age girl: “Thank you, Mandy. How 
come?” 

Mandy: 
fined.” 


“You am so sweet and unre- 
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**. .. And tell your father he’s still 
pretty weak in arithmetic!” 


Nineteen Fifty-three 

















‘4nd to think, your parents 
had eight and mine ten!” 


Visiting Minister: “I can see you are a 
bright little man. How far can you count? 

Little Boy: “One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, Jack, Queen, 
King and Ace.” 





London Waiter: “And there’s a 
shilling cover charge.” 

Teacher Tourist: “Oh, 'm not going to 
sleep here tonight, sir.” 


five- 


IIR 








CHILDREN MAY 
BRING THEIR 
PETS TODAY 























*Bobby’s Dad just returned from India!” 
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Workbooks for English 
Grades 3-8 @ Matilda Bailey @ Keys 
Easy-to-read and illustrated in color, 
these attractive workbooks parallel the 
concept development of the Kentucky- 
adopted Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis English 


series. 


Webster's Elementary Dictionary 
A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


Webster’s Students Dictionary 
These authentic members of the Mer- 
riam-Webster family were designed 
especially for school use. 


American Heritage Series 
School Edition 

Because they satisfy maturing interests 

while employing a fifth-grade vocabu- 

lary, the twenty books in this series 

may be used from the fifth grade right 

through high school. 


American Book Company 
300 PIKE STREET, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS 





The Reed & Bell 
Root Beer Fran- 
chise makes it 
possible for you 
to get into a 
money making 
proposition of 
your own. 80% Profit on Sales. Customers come 
to you. Tested selling and promotion plans. 


SMALL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


Applicants must have first class character refer- 
ences and be able to invest a minimum of $1500 
for equipment and supplies. We help you get 
started to independence and a secure future. 


REED & BELL, Inc., 3500 Vega Ave. » Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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“There are 19,500 teachers in Kentucky. 
The average number of pupils per teacher 
is more than 30. You can reach the parents 


of these pupils.” 


“In the name of justice, economy, cffici- 
ency, and fairness to all, Section 186 must 


A Proposed Foundation 
Program For Education 
in Kentucky 


Now under Consideration by the 
State Advisory Committee on 
Educational Policy 


(Order copies from 
KEA or State Department 





be amended(!)” 


of Education ) 




















Yew Conqueror SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


The sensation at the last K.E.A. Meet- 
ing. Produces perfect copies—100 or 
more per minute! So simple, an inex- 
perienced operator can run it- easily. 
Gives sure, even moistening—perfectly 
centered copies; prints any size up to 
9 x 14! It's a pleasure to own! Call 
Standard for a free demonstration. 


Model 70 


$755 


Complete 
(plus excise 
tax) 





TANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF STANDARD PRINTING CO. 





220-230 S. FIRST ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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superior 


Unit tables and chairs 
by Southern Desk Company 


For that modern touch here is a combination of the beauty of wood with graceful aod 
durable polished aluminum . . . to achieve distinction and adaptability in classroom 
seating. Also available in all-wood construction. 








Constant supervision and completely integrated operation assure uniform high quality 
of construction and finish of all Southern Desk Company lines of institutional furni- 


ture, which include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 











Louisville Free Publi fhorar: | 
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Man 
At 
Work 


(in a UK laboratory) 





A Reminder to Kentucky Teachers — 


Your University’s Graduate School: 





] 





SECOND SEMESTER—FEB. 6-JUNE 5 


r information about admission or courses offers 1, write 


riic Oces Fr , 
WE PL STRAR 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 

















